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( y* late years education has progressed in no more help 

ful and hopeful direction than where the training of 
the mentally defective is concerned. Itis, however, a prog 
ress known about neither widely nor detinitely. Parents 
and friends of those benefited are not likely to make pub- 
lic such a misfortune even with respect to its alleviation, 
and, as a matter of fact, the methods of those who apply 
such training are by no means yet fully formulated or 
crystallized 

Results are, however, both amazing and encouraging. 
It is now possible, save when a mind is hopelessly en- 
feebled and diseased, to so develop it that it may be barely 
distinguished from one of normal condition. The great 
trouble is that such children are, as a rule, left without 
discipline of any kind until they are quite grown, and as 
any ordinary child, if utterly neglected, would be incapable 
of management, what can be expected of the defective? 


The discovery that a human being was unable to reach 
certain fixed standards applicable to the majority of its 
race seemed to be followed by the conclusion that it was 
not any standards for itt all. The 
methods for treating these imperfectly developed minds 
vary with individuals 


necessary to have 
No two cases are ever alike, but, 
when the mind is affected the body is likewise, 
Lack of co-ordination between mind and muscles is the 
prime difficulty. The three modes of treatment include 
those dealing with the purely physical, such as poses and 
supports of various kinds; those dealing with the wholly 
mental, as embodied in the lowest grades of kindergarten 
work; and the mental and physical combined, as repre 


ns a rule 


sented by massage, gymnastic exercise, and other process- 
es, whereby both mind and body are jointly influenced. 
rhe first step on the part of the teacher is to guin the af 
fection of the clifld. The sense of touch is next appealed 
to, and he is taught to distinguish between cubic, spheri- 
Then comes color, and lastly 
the control of his body by his mind, whereby he is enabled 
to select the different-shaped bodies of different colors, 
and place them together, or separately, or alternately, or 
in any other way requiring thought and the outward ex 
pression of thought 


cal, and cylindrical shapes 


The progress obtained by means of 
these very slow and painstaking efforts is often remark- 
able 
human mind, even in its most undeveloped condition, is 
tor 


Given a chance, and that wonderful organism, the 


sire spond 

Tue house-boat habit was imported to America some 
years ago; since then it has been steadily on the increase. 
For several summers past the banks of the Hudson have 
been gay with house-boat parties, last summer being nota- 
This year a number of handsome 
house-boats are being prepared for sojourns upon the 
Canadian lakes. In both size and appointments they sur- 
pass anything of the sort that has yet been attempted. 
The fitting up of the house-boat is usually done by con- 
tract, some competent furnisher and decorator being put 
One novelty that will perhaps be 
more evident than another in house-boat decoration this 


ble in this respect 


in complete charge 


year concerns the predominance of everything American. 
In England the favorite pillows to be found in the Thames 
house-boats are covered with two silken union - jack's 
sewn together. In this year’s American house-boat the 
stars and stripes will wave and drape and cushion every- 
thing 


Army women are both born and made; they may be 
daughters of the regiment by birth or by marriage; but, 
in any event, they look through glasses focussed and col- 
ored just a bit differently from those worn by the rest of 
us. They may lack some of the substantials of existence, 
but that spice of life—variety—is theirs in plenty. The 
very monotony that now and then falls to their share is 
never for long. ‘* Will it pack ?” is the first thing an army 
woman says before making a purchase or receiving a pres- 
all breakable, non-portable articles being beyond the 
pale of her comfort and convenience. Children are not 
precisely unwelcome to the family of the average army 
officer, but no rational parent but must recognize the dis- 
uivantages entailed by lack of educational opportunities, 
the moving about from place to place, and the restrictions 
of a limited income. But as in almost no other lot in life 
does it fall to the share of the army woman to receive the 
homage of men. She gets it all the time and from all, and 


ent 
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to an extent that is notable even in ‘‘ this country, whose 
cult,” as lan Maclaren has said, ‘‘is woman.” The ‘* good 
times” that every girl lucky enough to visit an army post 
has revelled in are never so much the tribute to the indi- 
vidual as they are the reflection of the spirit of exceptional 
homage to the sex. ‘‘Once an army woman, always an 
army woman,” once said a colonel’s wife. ‘It spoils you 
for living or being anything else.” 


In its fluffiness and fragility the coming sunshade re- 
sembles nothing more substantial than a ballet-dancer’s 
skirt, or a lamp shade, or a whipped-cream effect, or one 
of Ruskin’s pet cloud combinations, Tulle in all colors 
and much frilled appears to be a favorite parasol fabric 
this year. Then there are lisse and lace and silk, so 
trimmed with any or all of these gossamery materials 
that the effect is of the same airy nothingness. But if 
the shade umbrellas themselves scorn anything like the 
utilitarian, their handles make up for the deficiency. All 
sorts of would-be practical contrivances are to be seen in 
parasol handles to-day. Some have purses attached, oth- 
ers vinaigrettes, while still others have a tiny timepiece 
set in the head. Armed with the new parasol, a womun 
may not be able to protect herself from the sun, but she 
may at least carry her money in it, or console herself with 
its capacity for smelling-salts, or be able to tell what time 
it is by it, and what more, pray, could any member of so 
logical a sex want? 


Apnout a year ago bicycle skirts took a sudden down- 
ward leap, with the satisfactory result that they were 
much longer than they had been. They promise to con- 
tinue long this season. All who desire that bicycling and 
the bicyclist should appear to best advantage must be 
glad of this. Besides the catering to what litile popular 
prejudice remains upon the subject, a not unreasonably 
long skirt upon the wheel is both more graceful and more 
becoming. Last year’s heavy bicycle skirts, which, of 
stoutest cloths and well lined and stiffened, stood in no 
peril of being perturbed by the gales of Riverside Drive 
itself, are still the most approved mode 


PRIVATE hansoms have been in superlative evidence 
upon the New York streets this season. But a short time 
ago unheard of, they have now become almost unnoticed. 
Most private stables think themselves incomplete without 
their hansoms nowadays. In such cases the mountings 
and trappings of the vehicle are of the highest degree of 
elegance. This does not mean that they are showy. As 
in all else, good taste rules that the handsomest hansom is 
the least obtrusive. Another, and by far the more com- 
mon sort of private hansom, is that rented by the month. 
Livery establishments which less than a year ago owned 
not a single cab of the kind to-day boast them by the 
half-dozen, and no vehicle is in greater demand, especial- 
ly by women. The hansom was always much used for 
shopping and calling; it is now employed for ordinary 
pleasure drives. Of the many different styles of the 
vehicle that having the highest hood is in greatest favor, 
as altitudinous hat-trimming thus stands a better chance of 
being unimpaired by any amount of exits and entrances. 
A so-called ‘‘ private hansom ” is one merely rented by the 
hour, but hailing from the seclusion of some other livery 
than the publicity of a street corner. The good old 
stand-by of a street-corner article, which, to the majority 
of women, is the best known of all, shares in the general 
prosperity however. Never has it been more popular 
than now, and of a foggy afternoon it, with the rest, helps 
to make Fifth Avenue effectively Londonesque. If the 
livery establishments are to be believed, there are times 
when many a patron bowling along in what she supposes 
to be a “* private hansom ” is in reality making use of the 
street-corner vehicle. ‘'A bright day comes along, all 
our cabs is out, and somebody telephones for a private 
hansom,” said one confiding cabby. ‘‘ Well,we just sends 
up to the Plaza (there's always plenty of decent turn-outs 
up there), picks out the best-looking one, takes off its 
number, and sends it off as one of our own private han- 
soms. And why not? Not one in a hundred could tell 
the difference, and the number's the main thing, after all.” 


Tuat the Daughters of the American Revolution should 
reject Dr. Mary Walker on account of her clothes seems 
to point to the importance granted sartorial considera- 
tions in woman’s club life. Though perhaps it was be- 
cause they could not be sure that the doctor, in such attire, 
was a Daughter. 


Tue “‘ Noon Rests” that latter-day philanthropy is es- 
tablishing in many parts of the country are fresh proof of 
the practical animus of that philanthropy. The “‘ rests 
are to be found in the commercial quarters of a town, 
and are for the benefit of business women. They do 
not pafttake of the nature of a lunching-place or a reli- 
gious meeting, however. They simply provide a respite 
whereby the most hurried or worried can snatch a few 
mid-day moments of recuperation and quiet. Is it too 
much to say that they are the modern interpretation of 
“seeking sanctuary ”? 


Private railway-cars for women are rare, and are usu- 
ally indulged in by actresses—those of Madame Modjeska 
and Mrs. Langtry being the best known in this country. 
That ofthe latter was built for her at a cost of ubout 
thirty thousand dollars, and was disposed of by her to a 
wealthy New-Yorker when she left America some years 
ago. Railway companies often fit up private cars and 
lease or hire them to those desiring them. When built to 
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order, they are nothing like so costly nowadays as when 
the Jersey Lily had hers manufactured. Aun ordinary 
affair can be had for twelve thousand dollafs, or it can 
cost twenty-five thousand dollars, but the latter rate is 
exceptional. The cost of maintaining a private car de- 
pends upon the taste and the bank-account of the owner. 
There is no distinctive difference in the car manufactured 
for the especial use of women from that built for men, 
The two are the same size and, in general, fitted up in 
much the same way, The appointments for women are 
possibly a little handsomer and more detailed. 


To any one unfamiliar with the subject it is astonish- 
ing how complete are the equipments of -the built-to- 
order private car. Such contracts cover every possible 
decoration down to the ribbon bow upon a whisk-broom. 
In this a woman’s taste is often called into play; not di- 
rectly, perhaps, there being as yet no recognized women 
decorators of car interiors, but indirectly, through the 
kind interest of some wife or daughter connected with 
the manufacturing firm. The Langtry car has lately at- 
tracted public attention by being repainted and refitted 
prior to the Western tour of the foreign variety actress 
now using it. The body of this car is now colored dark 
blue, trimmed with white and gold, while the gear, such 
as truck, and all work below the saloon, is painted a beau- 
tiful bronze. The car is a model of convenience as well 
as beauty, taking first rank among all conveyances of its 
luxurious species. Its name is ‘‘ Herrmann.” 


THE MONEY STANDARD. 


NEVER thought that Katrina would say so. Katrina's 

experience has been wide, and her judgments are broad, 
but she stopped on her way out of my house the other 
day, discouragement written on every line of her pretty 
face, and told me she was going back to Europe again, 
that New York was odious, because money, and money 
alone, was the standard of living here, and that without it 
one might as well give up. 

I let Katrina go down my front steps and out into the 
street without an attempt at consoling her, Unless I had 
led her back, seated her opposite to me, and begun an ar 
gument, I felt that there was nothing I could do. I am 
not, unfortunately, one of those happy persons always 
ready for such emergencies, and who with a word or two, 
quick, epigrammatic replies, can change the whole cur- 
rent of another's thought—give a flash-light picture, as it 
were, of the other side of the question. Georgiana can! 
She always sees the other side. She would have said then 
and there to Katrina: ‘It is with your recognition of the 
money power that the trouble lies. Your discontent with 
your lack of it has made it the standard, The rich are 
innocent.” And Katrina would have gone home turning 
the whole question over in her mind, rebelling perhaps at 
Georgiana’s lack of sympathy, but acknowledging at last, 
her own culpabilities. 

But I have not Georgiana's gift, and so when Katrina 
went I turned to my study fire to think it all out, that I 
might be ready for another time! ‘ Why is it,” I said 
to myself, “ that in every direction the same thing is said, 
the same discontent expressed, the same insistance made, 
that money alone is the standard with us, by which all 
those must be measured who would be successes in New 
York? And more than that, why is it so often maintained 
by those without the pale that the rich measure every- 
thing by dollars and cents ?” 

For my own part I do not believe that they do. The 
vulgar and the ostentatious person may be found among 
them, but then the vulgar and the ostentatious person is 
not altogether a stranger in some of the humbler walks of 
life! In the slums, for instance, he wears a paste-diamond 
shirt-stud, while his wife flaunts a cotton-velvet jacket 
with shabby down-at-the-hee!l shoes. But the paste-dia 
mond stud and the cotton-velvet jacket represent in one 
condition of life neither more nor less than more costly 
displays in others. Vulgarity and ostentation are not 
necessarily concomitants of wealth. They belong to in 
dividuals not to stations, to persons not places, and we 
are idle and unreasonable when we suppose that they do. 
More than that, by so doing we are revealing ignoble 
traits in ourselves by trying to impose ignoble traits upon 
others. 

I came to another conclusion while I sat there, and I 
mean to give it to Katrina when I see her again. The 
social division between the rich and the poor, or even be 
tween the very rich and the well-to-do, is not one which 
the well-favored insist on defining. It is the natural re- 
sult of diverging interests and pursuits. We who are 
poor rebel against them, because we who are poor are 
possibly envious! We are dissatisfied with our places 
and our positions, and want to enjoy those of our neigh- 
bors. Perfect content with one’s own life, happiness in 
it, regard and reverence for the things we think worth 
living for, would preclude the possibility of these com- 
parisons. 

Then there is another point, and Katrina ought to have 
remembered it. We who are not as rich as our neighbors 
drop away from them through force of circumstances, 
and not because we are dropped. If our neighbor can 
have cabs for afternoon visits and we can afford none, we 
come by-and-by to the place where we cease to suggest to 
our neighbor our paying visits together. Our neighbor 
may want us, and mourn our change of attitude, but that 
which we call self-respect in ourselves, a desire not to be 
a ‘‘sponge,” has marked the beginnings of a division 
which becomes wider as we ascend into more complicated 
conditions. Our friend with the cab is not responsible ary 
more than is our friend who travels in his yacht, while we 
go by ferry. If we ask them to renounce their privileges 
in our favor, why should we not resign our car-fures in 
favor of the laborer who walks? 

We do not ery out against the laborer and his standards, 
but we do against the rich, and we do so because we 
are envious, and we become so disturbed that we forget 
even our own Virtues, and that our sense of delicacy, our 
unwillingness to interfere by our inabilities to follow the 
course of other’s privileges and pleasures, do more to keep 
= — from the rich than anything the rich possess or 

eel. 
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we shall we take abroad with us? is the question 

that comes to me every now and then by the American 
mail. What are going to be the favorite travelling dresses 
on the other side this summer? Does. one ever know 
what is the about-to-be favorite anything in the way of 
dress? This, however, is what the great furnishers, like 
Doucet, are showing in les petites robes pour trotter, so far 
as I have seen them: light-weight cloths or serges com- 
bined with foulard. Doucet’s very newest things are 
serges made with the trimming to simulate a redingote 
on the side breadths, that has been so often illustrated in 
the Bazar, outlined in folds of galloon, opening over what 
looks like an under-skirt of foulard. With this is worn a 
tight-fitting jacket with short basques, crossing to fasten 
on one side in front with two large fancy buttons, finished 
with a revers faced with blue polka-dotted foulard like 
that in the skirt. The facing is put on in little side pleats, 
and the jacket opens over a chemisette or blouse of the 
same, edged on each side of the front with a side pleating, 
and worn with a sailor tie of foulard. 

This, you see, is a decided novelty, but quite as pretty 
and more practical is a serge gown made with a skirt plain 
except for a stitched, shaped ruffle. The jacket to this is 
exactly like a pointed Eton jacket in the back, and has a 
rolling collar in front reaching in points to the waist-line, 
faced again with foulard. The little Doucet model with 
stole of serge shown in this number is charming,made with 
chemisette of yellow foulard, over which rambles a quaint 
dark blue pattern. The stole is bordered with a side 
pleating of foulard; the skirt is trimmed with bands hem- 
stitched at the top so as to show the lining through, which 
is a lining of color like the blouse. All the new blouses 
and chemiseties seem to be of soft unstarched materials, 
to go with the soft, supple, unstiffened skirts. 

Other of Doucet’s new walking dresses have lozenge- 
shaped pieces of cloth or silk set into the shaped ruffle that 
finishes the bottom. A dark blue had lozenges of mauve; 
in another they were of white, while the coat had white 
trimmings—but this last was too showy for our fancy. 











A pretty tailor-made gown at Champot’s was of beige 
cloth, trimmed in the long scallop—I really hardly know 
how to designate that skirt effect which everybody by this 
time knows so well—with beige galloon, and made with a 
ravishing little coat cut away in the front, fastening with 
a single button at the bust, and finished with revers of 
white satin, trimmed with inch-white ribbons of blue and 
green plaid folded together in the middle and stitched 
down on one side. Little spaces were left between these, 
which were embroidered with tiny steel beads. This was 
an uncommonly pretty dress—not for travelling, to go 
back to my original subject, but for smart functions in the 
early spring. If I were going to take a trip abroad this 
year I should have in my equipment, for one thing, a sim- 
ple, inexpensive skirt of dark blue serge, for heavy trav- 
elling, to be worn with foulard chemisettes, and then a 
very smart attractive costume of cloth. Cloth is so much 
more worn on the Continent for street gowns than serge, 
for the reason that a French woman has very few frocks, 
and makes those serve many purposes. A cloth skirt @ 
la rigueur admits of a waist even of mousseline de soie, 
which serge would never permit to be in good taste, 
With a shirt-waist of mornings, a chemisette of mousse- 
line de soie, of soft old-fashioned embroidery over silk, or 
any sort of fluffy silk blouse, one is instantly dressed for 
a table dhéte or to drive or dine in the European parks or 
gardens in that delightful a/ fresco fashion that we love so 
much over here. Very dainty tours de cou are shown for 
early summer driving, made of mousseline de soie edged 
with mousseline de soie ruffles of fairylike dimensions, 
bordered with the narrowest possible ribbon or velvet in 
either black or white. 


As to the foulards, and supple taffetas, and gauzes, and 
China silks, and silk veilings, and crépe de Chines, that 
we are all going to wear, the newest, of course, are in 
princesse shapes, for which, as I wrote you some time 
ago, there is a decided mania in Paris. But the princesse 
gown, as I also wrote you, is modified in ali sorts of ways. 
One of the prettiest little frocks 1 have seen was of crépe 
de Chine, in a pale shade of Havana, trimmed around the 
bottom with seven half-inch-wide tucks. The princesse 
front was draped in folds across at the waist, where it 
fastened at the left side with a chou. It had a yoke of 
guipure, and a simulated bolero or jacket made of old- 
blue silk of a pale shade, edged with three rows of black 
velvet. In the back was a long sash of the same blue, 
edged likewise with velvet. This model was from Dou- 
cet’s, and very attractive, and I notice that the gauzes and 
foulards in many of the great houses are made with long 
side breadihs, simulating a redingote, opening over a front 
breadth of lace or mousseline de soie shirred five or six 
times below the waist-line on to a cord. This redingote, 
as I call it for want of a better name, in a lovely figured 
pink gauze that may serve as model, fell with the effect 
of fan-shaped folds, and was trimmed round the bottom 
with five of the daintiest possible ruches, shirred through 
the middie, and bordered with black velvet. The waist 
had a voke of shirred mousseline de soie, bordered with a 
shirred fichu edged with little ruches, again edged with 
black velvet. 


The little ruches that promenade over the summer 
frocks are endless, and a charming fashion they make. I 
have seen foulards with ruffles up the back bordered with 
little ribbon ruches or little mousseline de soie ruches; pol- 
onaises and redingotes are simulated on plain skirts with 
ruches of mousseline de soie; in fact, there is no possible 
way imaginable in which they are not used. A dream of 
an evening dress that one of my friends carried away 
with her to the Riviera was of gray crépe de Chine; with 
a redingote effect outlined with what are called ces mi- 
gnonnes petites ruches of the same color, put on in the form 
of dents, or teeth. The front of the skirt was plain, the 
simulated redingote was entirely embroidered with pail- 
lettes of silver. The corsage was perfectly tight-fitting, 
but also had a simulated bolero embroidered in silver pail- 
lettes, finished with little ruches, opening, as one says of 
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a bolero, over the plain princesse front of the waist, band- 
ed with three bias bands of turquoise velvet, one of which 
formed the belt. Straps of the same velvet went over the 
shoulders, and the sleeves reached the elbows, like the 
sleeves of so many of the evening dresses now, where they 
were finished with lace frills. A large bouquet of roses 
was on the left side. With this, to be worn in the hair, 
was a little bandelette of black velvet, held in place with 
three strass buckles, with coques of velvet on the left 
side. 


Remember that sleeves of a different material from the 
waist have come in. So far, however, they are generally 
of embroidery or guipure, or of something that recalls the 
trimmings of the gown. What I am very fond of is the 
princesse dress with draped waist top, which is so effective 
in summer stuffs. A princesse gown of white cloth is 
heavily soutached on the skirt, and opens at the throat 
over a tiny yoke of white mousseline de soie. This is 
edged with pointed revers embroidered with white sou- 
tache and tiny threads of gold that give, together, the ef- 
fect of a spider's web. Starting from under the arm on 
the right side is a drapery of mousseline de soie which 
crosses to the left, and is finished with a chou and ends, 
This is bordered at the top with a narrow galloon of em- 
broidery like the revers. The sleeves are entirely sou- 
tached. 

The straight collars round the neck may be trimmed in 
almost any sort of way that suits the fancy, with the pres- 
ent styles. One sees them perfectly plain, to begin with, 
without ears, frills, anything. One sees them with little 
pattes, or ears, cut on the collar, which is stiffened and 
trimmed with many rows of stitching, rounded up on to 
the pattes. One also sees neck-gear with loops of mousse- 
line de soie as garniture, held in the middle by a fancy 
buckle. Nearly all the theatre blouses in Paris just now 
are made with a little square décolleté, with which is 
worn round the neck a dog collar of pearls, naturally, if 
one has them, but if not, of jets, of filigree silver, of any 
sort of pretty fancy that one may choose to adopt. 

Wraps will be much more worn this season than last 
year. The favorite model is represented on another page 
in this number of the Bazar in mousseline de soie, but 
oue sees the same shape finished with flounces of Chantilly, 
and a capuchon hood of mousseline de soie bordered with 
Chantilly put on in ruffles. Mousseline de soie ruffles are 


also bordered with Chantilly. 
KATHARINE DE FOREST. 





4 te last resting-place of the great god Osiris has at 

last been found. He has lain in it for ten thousand 
years—so long, in fact, that many doubted whether his re- 
mains were ever to be seen except in the records and tra- 
ditions of his beneficent life among men. 

He deserved that his bones should lie all this time in 
undisturbed quiet, for more difficulty was experienced in 
burying them than ordinarily happens with those of either 
mortals or gods. History tells us this about him: ** Origi- 
nally he was king over Egypt, where he introduced agri- 
culture, morality, and the worship of the gods, until his 
brother Typhon contrived by deceit to shut him up in 
a chest and put him to death by pouring in molten lead. 
The murderer cast the chest into the Nile, which carried 
it into the sea. After long search, the mourning Isis found 
it on the coast of Pheenicia at Byblos, and carefully con- 
cealed it. Nevertheless Typhon discovered it in the night, 
and cut the corpse into fourteen pieces, which he scattered 
in all directions. Isis, however, collected them again, and 
buried them in Phyle or Abydos, in Upper Egypt. . . . Al- 
though Osiris lived no longer upon earth, he was ever 
regarded as the source of life.... By his ever-renewed 
incarnations in the form of the black bul! Apis, the symbol 
of generative power, Osiris assured for the Egyptians the 
endurance of his favor, and the consequent continuance 
of their life in this world and the next.” 

And it is in Abydos, where tradition located it, that his 
tomb has at last been found. The Director-General of 
Excavations in Egypt has just announced the fact. 


A fatal duel has just been fought in Rome. Two mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies, having had a political 
difference, a duel was deemed necessary, and Cavallotti, 
the poet and publicist, was killed. But that which, to our 
way of thinking, adds a note almost grotesque in its char- 
acter is the reason for the duel which has been cabled 
here. ‘ Though political opponents,” the report reads, 
“Signor Cavallotti and Signor Macola were personal 
friends. For this reason their friends tried to avoid a 
duel, but the matter becoming ridiculous in the public 
eyes, the principals decided that they must fight. The 
death of Signor Cavallotti is a great loss to the Radical 
party.” 

The ethics of duelling, fortunately for us, have never 
been part of the creed by which we have reared our 
younger sons. 


The meeting called to discuss the needs of the new 
**Country Home for Convalescent Babies,” to which ref- 
erence was made in this department some weeks since, 
was held at Mrs. Winthrop Gray's, 4 West Sixteenth Street, 
and contributions may be sent her as one of the trustees 
and managers, or to Mrs. Henry P. Loomis,59 East Thirty- 
fourth Street. 

This Home, the first of its kind, for convalescent babies 
discharged from the hospitals, and requiring a care not 
possible for them in the tenements, has been established 
at Sea Cliff, Long Island, since May, 1897. There is a 
stable on the premises, but there is neither horse nor 
vehicle within its walls, and the nurses and managers 
are hoping that some one may be moved to send them a 
varryaH, or some kind of conveyance in which the children 
may be driven about. They are boping, also, for a pavil- 
ion, where the babies may lie, shielded from the sun in 
summer and yet breathing the fresh air. 

In the present home not more than one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty children can be received each season, 
but the benefits resulting to those who have been cared 
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for there are so marvellous in their character that one 
who reads of them finds himself strangely stirred by feel- 
ings of enthusiasm for the workers and compassion for 
the babies and their parents, to whom misery has been a 
birthright. 


When an accident has deprived us of the use of thumb 
or forefinger, and we learn to do as well with those we have 
until then neglected, we are apt to blame ourselves for hav- 
ing been so careless about our possibilities,and to imagine 
that with more fingers active we might have accomplished 
more. Few of us, in fact, escape the conviction that we 
are a congeries of undeveloped parts, and that we owe it 
to ourselves and to nature to bring our disused members 
into greater activity. 

And then, just as we have made up our minds to develop 
our undeveloped bodily capacities, we discover that some 
of our members have not half the importance that we were 
led to believe. Without a stomach man would have 
seemed to himself, a year or two since, rather a poor spe 
cimen—certainly one without much chance for life. And 
yet we are still receiving accounts of other and successful 
operations, now that the first one has been performed, in 
which the patient without a stomach is reported as ‘‘ doing 
well and able to retain nourishment.” 


‘The Board of Supervisors of the New York Ortho- 
pedic Dispensary and Hospital’: have announced two 
** Dramatic Teas” to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
twoafternoons of March. The ‘‘dramatic” value, it must 
be understood at once, is not to be derived from anything 
which has to do with the tea itself, the character of the 
assembly, nor, it is to be hoped, with the results of the ef- 
forts made in charity’s behalf. Programmes arranged for 
the two afternoons have suggested the adjective used. 
On these appear the names of Madame Modjeska, Miss 
Julie Opp, Miss Annie Russell, Miss Marie Burroughs, 
Miss Caroline Miskel Hoyt, William H. Crane, Robert 
Hilliard, Theodore Babcock, Frank Mills, Joseph Ha 
worth, and others. When the plays are over, tea will- be 
poured by the supervisors. Tickets for each afternoon 
will be five dollars. Among the names of the patronesses 
are to be found those of almost every well-known woman 
in town, 


The German Empress has been obliged to protest against 
too open demonstrations from her subjects in public. La 
dies who have been in the habit of throwing her bouquets 
of flowers as she drove by have sometimes inflicted un 
comfortable wounds, the wires about the flowers scratch- 
ing her face. 

There were only two things to be done—either the en 
thusiasm of the women must be suppressed or their skill 
in throwing flowers cultivated. Schools for polite throw- 
ing of flowers might have been established. There are 
schools for almost everything else we do, from dancing, 
speaking, breathing, to thinking; from making proper ap 
proaches and salutations to beating proper retreats. A 
child is even taught how to kiss properly, so as not to 
bump against the face or to be awkward or uncomfort 
ably ardent in its demonstration. But an accurate and 
sure aim, so that dangerous results might be avoided and 
proper enthusiasm expressed, was recognized, no doubt, as 
lying beyond the possibilities of the average woman with 
missiles of good-will in her hands. At any rate, it was 
thought best to suppress rather than to cultivate her, 
which, all things considered, seems well. 


Now and then we hear a story of the tenements which 
makes us realize that not all the tenderness, the sweet 
and delicate considerations of life, are confined to pros 
perous dwellers uptown. 

A man on the East Side died one night last week leav 
ing a widow and eight children. From the moment in 
which the news of his widow’s bereavement reached the 
other women in the house, nothing that could help her 
was left undone. She was never allowed to cook for her 
self, and three times a day her meals were brought to her 
—her meals, those for her children, and enough for an) 
friend staying with her. 

But the crowning touch of kindness came when the 
woman, having buried her husband, arrived home. Then 
she found that some thrifty housewife had been there 
and cleaned and arranged everything in the house—that 
the stove was blacked, the windows washed, the floors 
scrubbed, the kettle boiling, and the table set out with a 
wholesome supper. 

And the experience of this widow among her friends is 
no unusual one, the demonstrations of kindness and all 
the little attentions varying only with the individual tastes 
and characters of the various women who offer them. 


Many of us may find it difficult to believe, but there 
are, it is said, some twenty thousand peddlers now in New 
York. These men have recently combined in an organi- 
zation, known as ‘‘ The Citizens’ Peddlers’ Association of 
Greater New York.” The objects of the present move- 
ment are “to promote and advance the moral, intellect- 
ual, and business welfare of its members, and to secure 
for them the rights and privileges to which they are en- 
titled as citizens of Greater New York.” 

We who live in or near the great shopping centres 
know almost nothing of peddlers. Some householder 
may patronize one who makes a specialty of matches, 
and there are a few of us Who have become interested in 
a woman who peddles matches to support herself and her 
little girl, but the ordinary vender of small wares is, for 
the most part, avoided. He can gain no admittance to 
our houses, and the doors of hotels and apartment-houses 
are inexorably closed to him. Suspicion follows in his 
footsteps. The prosperous citizen views him askance, 
knowing him, alas! too often, as a false pretender. 

But there are an enormous number of persons in town, 
especially in what is known as the East Side, who de 
pend upon him for all their purchases—their vegetables, 
their fish, clothing, jewelry, and household utensils—and 
the student of New York life who wants to view one of 
its most picturesque features will find himself amply re 
paid by a visit to some of the streets lying east of the 
Bowery, where the peddler avd his push-cart or basket 
becomes a man of consequence and power. Distinctions 
in rank and in influence here aitach themselves to him, 
and, as a writer on the subject has recently pointed out, 
the peddler who can go home every day to his dinner 
represents the ‘‘ aristocracy ” of his profession. 
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WEDDING-PRESENTS. 

‘ROM early times and in all nations it has been cus 
l tomary to send the bride from her father’s house 
laden with beautiful gifts for her house-plenishing or her 
own adurnment. In our own day wedding-presents may 
be chosen from a great variety of articles; and, in fact, one 
can hardly go wrong in choosing an article of beauty or 
grace for the pleasure of a bride 
~ Silver perhaps presents itself as of more than ordinary 
appropriateness because it is so durable A beautiful 
piece of silver, whether chafing-dish, soup-tureen, platter, 
goblet, basket, or anything else, a set of forks or spoons, 
or a single fork or spoon, may be so treasured in its beau- 
ty of shape that it will be passed on for years, and finally 
become an heirloom in the family. . Next to silver, cut 
glass, with its prismatic lustre and beauty of shape and 
the many uses to which it can be put, invites the attention 
of the person who is choosing a wedding-present for a 
friend. A very simple piece of cut glass will be prized 
and cared for among the treasures which the bride will 
always regard as her personal possessions. Pressed 
glass should never under any circumstances be given as a 
present 
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Fie. 1.—-YOUNG LADY'S SPRING GOWN. 
For description see patiern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. VII. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 2—BICYCLING COSTUME WITH BLOOMERS. 





FELT BICYCLING OR TRAVELLING HAT. 


China affords a field for gifts of almost endless choice, 
from the beautiful tea set, unique in coloring and shape, 
to the single vase or plate or bit of bric-A-brac; from the 
dainty Sévres to the satin finish of royal Worcester or the 
bit of Limoges, all through the various styles of rich and 
exquisite china, there is the opportunity for endless diver 
sity. 

China no longer belongs only to the table. It has its 
place in the cabinet, the library, and the drawing-room, 
and one may be quite certain that her friend will be de- 
lighted if on her wedding-day she receives something love- 
ly in this line. 

A chest of linen is so rich a present that a family or a 
group of friends may well combine in making it for a bride. 
Here may be included an outfit of linen sheets and pillow- 
slips, daintily hem-stitched, and finished with the bride’s 
monogram. To this may be added table-cloths and nap- 
kins of satin smoothness and perfection of finish, while, to 
crown the whole, there may be added centre - pieces, 
doilies, and bits of needle-work which are simply ravish- 
ing in their delicate beauty. One of the most exquisite 
centre-pieces we have lately seen was the crowning beau- 
ty of such a chest as this. It represented a wreath of 
roses and shamrock embroidered with wonderful skill on 





Fie. 1.—BACK OF BRAIDED Fie. 2—FRONT OF JACKET 
JACKET ON PAGE 21, OF BICYCLING COSTUME, 
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Fie. 3.—BICYCLING COSTUME WITH PLAID SKIRT. 
For pattern and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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new life? Some persons take the ground that the family silver, if given by the 
husband's relations, should be marked with his name, or at least with the monogram 
of the bride after marriage. Instances have been known in which such presents sent 
to the bride were marked beforehand with the husband's name—a proceeding open 
to criticism. Where there is the least doubt on the subject, a good plan is to leave 
the marking to the bride herself, who may have it done after her marriage in any way 
she pleases. Wedding - presents, however, are usually supposed to belong to the 
bride, and they should have, as a rule, the distinction of being marked with her 
maiden name. 


Apart from the simple and portable articles of which we have been speaking, there 
are many others which may appropriately form bridal gifts. A beautiful chair, 
comfortable and luxurious, a writing-desk, a musical instrument, any lovely picture 
appropriately framed, stationery, almost anything which is of a useful or ornamental 
value in the home, will find a welcome from those who are beginning housekeeping. 
A wealthy relative who is in doubt as to what to spend his money on will not go very 
far wrong in deciding to bestow upon the bride a generous check or a purse of gold 
pieces. Money has a special grace when coming‘from father or brother who honest! 
avows his inability to select what money will buy. A very charming wedding-gift 
given to a bride not long ago was a beautiful house, completely furnished from 
garret to cellar; and lest it should be invaded by undesirable neighbors, the father 
who was able to present his daughter with this acceptable gift purchased a parklike 
space around it, and deeded to her as her inalienable possession the house and the 
ground, thus giving her landed estate, and enabling her to begin her new life not as a 
nomad, but with that chief prize of life—a home of her very own. 


The thing to avoid is a careless rushing into the first convenient place and the 
hasty purchase of a gift because it is expected. Indeed, all gifts are cheapened the 
moment they become matters of obligation. When the bride receives these tributes 
from her friends, she should not be in the attitude of one who has demanded, but 
rather they should be the expressions of a spontaneous admiration and a delighted 
affection. We need to cultivate in ourselves a larger independence than most of us 
possess about the whole matter of gifts. It is not honest or honorable to make pres- 
ents when one cannot pay one’s just debts, and to incur debt for the sake of giving 
a present is the last refuge of vulgarity. More and more we need to remind ourselves 
that the precious thing about all gifts is the love which the gift expresses ; and a 
bride, even as another person, should feel that every one of her gifts means some- 
thing personal. She should not feel, either, that she will be obliged in her turn to 
send something to every one among her unmarried friends who has thus distinguished 
her. The feeling of barter, the merely commercial feeling entering into our social 
life, sometimes makes the whole matter of gifts a very great burden; and it would be 
always wise for us to limit our gifts rather than to allow them to become onerous. 
No one should feel compelled to give simply because she has received. The fine 
flavor of friendship is dulled when this is the case. It is customary for the bride 
to send her personal thanks in as gracious a way as possible to all who show their 
kindness to her by sending her presents. The writing of a graceful note of thanks is 
in itself an accomplishment; and although, where the bride receives a great many 
presents, it sometimes hurries her at the last to send her acknowledgments, still she 
should try to do it before she has changed her name. 






SPRING GOWN WITH SPANGLED YOKE. 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


so filmy and fine a material as bolting-cloth. Such a 
gift implied weeks of loving care and thought on the 
part of the one who worked it, and it would be corre 
spondingly dear to the receiver. 


When we leave the beaten tracks of linen, china, silver, 
and glass, we still find that there are a great many lovely 
things which may be given to a bride. Lace, which has 
perennial value in woman’s eyes, and which, exquisite and 
fragile as it seems to be, is still handed down from mother 
to daughter through generations, always ranks high in the 
catalogue of welcome gifts. A beautiful piece of lace is a 
possession which a queen might envy. A shawl of em- 
broidered crépe or a soft white chuddah is a gift to please 
in many moods and on many occasions 

Among books the choice is almost endless; and, singu 
larly, books are not often chosen for the bridal. Yet not 
long ago a friend showed with peculiar pleasure the 
shelves of her little library and said, ‘* Most of our books 
came to us as wedding-presents.” One can hardly imagine 
anything more welcome than a set of beautifully illus- 
trated books, the work of some favorite author, or a vol- 
ume of pleasing essays, or of the sort of poetry which fits 
into every mood, 


Furs in these days, so sumptuous and so easily adapted 
to the needs of various toilettes, are a beautiful gift to the 
midwinter bride. One may have, if she is fortunate 
enough to possess them, furs to suit various costumes; 
and from ermine to seal-skin, red fox, Persian lamb, and 
so on, through the different kinds of fur, there is always 
a chance to find something which will delight the eye of 
the fortunate maiden to whom it is sent. 

Among wedding-presents which are peculiarly distine- 
tive and apt to be prized, those which for any reason pos- 
sess an individuality not merely of shape, but of some 
pleasant association, take a high rank. Something which 
has been brought from far lands; something which has 
belonged for years in a family, perhaps the gift originally 
of some great man to some fortunate member of the clan; 
something which gathers to itself the thought of an object 
dear to it, as, for instance, a pair of silver candlesticks 
which belonged to some colonial ancestor, or were brought 
by him across the sea from some distant home. These 
and things like them charm a bride more than conven- 
tional gifts which may be bought for money in any shop. 
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How to mark the wedding silver is often a mooted 
point. Shall it be marked with the initial of the bride, 
her maiden name which she has borne through all her Fie. 1.—COSTUME WITH OPEN JACKET. 
sunny life, or shall it have upon it the initials of the 
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March 1. when the Chicago Orchestra, under the 
lirectorship of Mr. Theodore Thomas, inaugurated its se- 
ries of | ten Concet 

Interest naturally centred in the reappearance of Josef 
Hof \ phenomen il concert performances as a 
prodigy were so judiciously cut short a decade ago to 
vuimi e caretu developme nt of his rare gifts. 

Young Hofmann returns to us at the age of twenty, 
fully equipped to claim consideration as a piano- virtuoso 


f the firat le It was his good fortune to be placed 
er the n of Anton Rubinstein, and that the influ 


nce ex | by this master is still held in grateful remem- 
made evident by the fact that no less than 
if reat Russian pianist’s compositions were se- 
by his puy on the o« sion of his recent début, 
two encore pieces—the familiar melody in A— 

n iwn from the same source 
Mr. Hofn s performance of the D minor Concerto 
| d on f the best renderings of the work we have 
priv ed isten to. It may perhaps be claimed 
hat | leaves something to be desired, and that 
he et il note is not yet fully sounded; but criticism 
s way to amazement and satisfaction in recognizing 
é lendid nique, breadth, and poise of this young 
! | his mezza voce effects (if one may introduce a 
cal term while referring to an instrumental perform- 

ince) are of entrancing loveliness 

lhe remaining numbers by Rubinstein were the Barca- 
rolle F mit ind the famous Study on False Notes; 
Chopin’s C minor Nocturne and Valse in A major—to- 
her with Schubert's Marche Militaire, played on being 
illed—also serving to display the soloist’s poetic feel- 


ig williancy, and fine rhythmical accentuation. 
M rhom is was in his element while leading Beethoven's 


(© minor Symphony, which was exceedingly well played. 
lhe tone- poem ** Don Juan,” by Richard Strauss, was 
yinpathetically treated, as was the orchestral part of the 
Rubinstein Concerto, but neither Mr. Thomas nor his 
forces appeared to advantage in the Vorspiel to ‘* Lohen- 
with which the concert was brought to a close. 

lhe sixth public rehearsal and concert of the Philhar 
monic Society k place Friday afternoon, March 4, and 
on Saturday evening, March 5, with M. Plancon to supply 
two soli; Lysiart’s aria, from Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and 
Wotan’s farewell to Briinnhilde, from “‘ Die Walkire.” 

A novelty in the shape of a symphony by Alexander 
Glazounov figured on the programme, and seemed to 
create a favorab impression. We are beginning to 
know more about the younger musicians of the Russian 
school, and to accept much which a short time ago struck 
us as impossible because of its revolutionary principles 
Glazounov was at one time a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakow, 
whose pictorial symphonic suite ‘‘ Scheherazada” recently 
received favorable mention as one of the most attractive 
features of a concert given by the Boston Symphony So- 
ciety 

Che symphony introduced by the Philharmonic Society 
(the fifth which Glazounov has placed to his credit) 
proved somewhat Oriental in coloring, and was at times 
so frankly reminiscent as to provoke a smile. Splendid 
harmonization and instrumentation, together with strong 
national characteristies—appearing at intervals through 
out the different movements—save the work from lapsing 
into the commonplace, and render it of interest in that it 
is, as a whol n effective composition 

Herr Seidl’s reading of Russian Symphony was a 
most sympathetic one, and in Franz Liszt's far more beau- 
tiful and convincing symphonic poem, ‘ Torquato Tasso,” 
the eminent leader's appreciative understanding of mod 


prompted him to draw from his forces 
the most stirring and compelling of proclamations 


ern hens again 


Mr. Theodore Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra, to 
gether with the distinguished Parisian organist M, Alex 
andre Guilmant, and the noted French pianist M. Raoul 
Pugno, interpreted a programme made up of selections of 
French music on the afternoon of March 7, the concert 
being given at Carnegie Hall 

M. Pugno rendered the piano part of César Franck’s 


symphonic variations from piano-forte and orchestra, and 
that of Saint-Saéns’s new piano-forte concerto, with great 
skill. M. Guilmant’s performances never fail to com- 
mand und the enjoyment of the afternoon was 
increased by the good work done by the Chicago Orches- 
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tra, a new symphonic poem by Franck, Berlioz’s overture 
to ** King Lear,” and the ballet music to Massenet’s *‘ Les 
Erynnics” being among the pieces interpreted 

The smal! ball- room of the Hotel Waldorf was well 
filled on Tuesday afternoon, March 8, when Mrs. Corinne 
Moore Lawson 4 ippeared, to render songs by Handel, 
Pureell, Franz, Bungert, Ries, MacDowell, Parker, Bird, 
und other composers. Mrs. Lawson played her own ac 


with and demonstrated her 
eder. Her voice is not an 
but she uses it skilfully, 
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This is a question 


A movement is on foot to provide 
moderate prices for young people 
which should receive serious consideration, for, after all, 
there good music in New York, and the prices 
for seats in the upper part of the concert buildings are so 
that it hardly seems necessary to introduce a 
separate series of affairs unless some special object is to 
be achieved 

The formation of a child's taste calls for classic selec 
ions rather than modern, yet programmes arranged for 
generally filled with the lighter pieces from 
the pens of such writers as Gounod—good music, if you 
will, but little calculated to do more than amuse, A se 
ries of chamber. music concerts, with classic works of the 
simpler, more easily comprehended order of serious com- 
positions, might prove very instructive, and such pro- 
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grammes could be prevented from aay me wearisome 
to a child of average musical gifts by intr ucing good 
solo numbers. The writer's opinion is that a child whose 
taste can be cultivated will obtain quite as much from a 
well-selected concert for grown people—there being al- 
ways certain programmes in the course of a season par- 
ticularly within reach of a child’s power of enjoyment— 
as he can be expected to gain from a concert supposed to 
be adapted to the needs of little ones. If the concert is a 
very long one, the child need only remain for a certain 
number of pieces. When good music can be heard for 
many months of the year, it is assuredly unnecessary, per- 
haps even unwise, to open up new fields which scarcely 
seem to justify support. The scheme in question only of.- 
fers by way of attraction averagely good material. The 
very best is none too good for educationa) purposes, and 
it will probably prove of greater benefit to most chil- 
dren to hear a few programmes rendered by the best or- 
chestras under the most distinguished leaders than to lis- 
ten to a greater number of entertainments which cannot 
but be far from inspiring because of their mediocrity. 

Those who are supporting the movement have doubt- 
less good reasons to state in accounting for its existence, 
but it seems on the face of things very much in the na- 
ture of a grave mistake. 
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| Da ERY week, indeed every day now, brings some fash- 
‘4 ionable opening at the swell dressmakers’ as well as at 
the shops, and the quantities of dainty and effective gowns 
that are shown are very difficult to resist. Everything 
this season seems especially fresh and dainty, so many of 
the colorings are light, the trimmings are so effective; and 
while there are, of course, many sharp contrasts of color, 
there are not nearly so many garish ones as we have seen 
all winter. Entire summer outfits are by this time brought 
over with everything from the cloth gown to the thin 
muslin that will be worn in July and August, and it is 
none too early now to consider the season’s needs. To begin 
with, though, the wisest plan is to decide upon how many 
gowns.are really needed, for there are so many different 
and inexpensive materials to choose from, each more allur- 
ing than the others, and all the costumes are made on such 
apparently simple lines, that if one is not very careful a 
lot of money will be spent without any apparent result; 
after all, it is a question whether it does not cost more to 
buy a quantity of half-way gowns than to invest in two 
or three expensive ones. However, there is one point in 
favor of economy this season, and that is there is no 
marked change in the fashions, and it is quite possible, 
with a little ingenuity and some new material, to do over 
last year’s best gown in a highly satisfactory manner. 
The pew trimmings are most effective, and can be care- 
fully disposed so they will cover many signs of wear and 
tear. Over the old ball gowns can be draped net, tulle, 
and the other transparent materials that are all the rage, 
while silk and satin skirts that do not hang well can be cut 
up to make most effective waists. 














FANCY 

Under the heading of fancy cloth gowns should be in- 
cluded the gowns made of materials like étamine, canvas, 
cashmere, as well as the cloths. These light-weight wool- 
len gowns are now considered absolutely necessary in our 
climate. They are worn in the early spring, on cool days 
during the summer, and then are seen again early in the 
autumn. They are always elaborate in design, and re 
quire to be made up with considerable trimming and, if 
possible, some effect of bright color. This season the 
wood-colors and grays are the principal colors, and the 
wood-colors are smarter than the grays, for the last named 
were worn all Jast summer, it will be remembered. One 
very charming gown of quite an open mesh of étamine 
that closely resembles one-of the old weaves of crépon is 
made up over a silk of the same color. It bas a wide 
circular flounce, and where the flounce joins the skirt 
there is a band of white satin ribbon on which there is a 
braiding of black soutache in quite an intricate pattern. 
The back of the waist is in one piece stretched over a 
fitted and boned lining; the front of it has a decided 
blouse, fastened at the left side, but falling in loose jabot 
folds, and showing directly in front what looks like a 
turquoise-blue taffeta waist, but which in reality is only 
a front. There is a stock-collar of turquoise-blue velvet, 
with a belt to match, and both belt and collar are faste »ned 
with odd buckles of gold and jet. Buckles and fancy 
buttons, by-the-way, are among the new things on the 
spring gowns. The buckles may not buckle, and the 
buttons may not be used to fasten the waist, but they 
must needs be worn in order to give the proper finish to 
any smart gown. All the buttons are on the jewelled or- 
der, with the exception of those in jet and gold, and these 
have the effect of onyx, and are not like what are gener- 
ally known as jet buttons. 

One of the new models for a spring gown was first seen 
here in a recent play; it is made with the skirt of a 
shade of tan in a corded material. There is no trimming 
on the skirt, save that the left side opens to show a narrow 
panel of white satin with straps of the cloth across it. 
The body of the waist is of white satin crossed and re- 
crossed with stitched cloth bands, until the effect of a 
plaid is given. There is a square pleated yoke, very small, 
of white satin, and at the throat is worn a bow of white 
tulle fastened with a rhinestone buckle. The sleeves are 
of cloth to match the skirt. This model is bound to be 
copied in different colorings, as it is a simple design, and 
yet one that is extremely effective. 


CLOTH GOWNS. 


GOWNS OF TRANSPARENT MATERIAL, 


One of the noticeable features of the summer gowns is 
that they are made up over such very handsome linings— 
so handsome, indeed, that it seems a pity to cover them 
up. Avery smart gown made of striped moiré, black and 
white, and of quite a rich enough material to stand alone, 
is entirely covered with a gown of sheer black tulle em- 
broidered with garlands of black paillettes. Fortunately 
the over-skirt is put on without any fulness, so that the 
beauty of the under-skirt is not hidden. The waist is 
also covered with the black tulle, but has a yoke of white, 
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on which is laid a piece of most exquisite fine black lace. 
The sleeves are of white, also covered with the black lace. 
The collar and belt are of a deep orange, which adds a 
most vivid contrast in color. The same style of gown is 
made up in a bright blue covered with black, the blue 
a moiré poplin of the very best quality. Of course the 
moiré does not need any interlining, so that the gown is, 
comparatively speaking, cool. 

The Liberty fabrics are greatly in favor, and there are 
Liberty poplins and Liberty satins and Liberty velvets 
without number. They are a trifle lighter in weight, and 
certainly much more pliable, than the regular satins, etc. 
But for linings, fashionable as they are, they seem to lack 
an air of stiffness and stability that would seem to be ne- 
cessary in order to give the desired effect. 

A very charming gown of a material like moiré grena- 
dine is made up over a deep purple moiré. The skirt is 
trimmed with bands of bias satin folds which go entirely 
round the skirt, and on the front breadth extend nearly to 
the waist in an effective pattern. The waist itself has a 
jacket effect in front, with revers faced with lace over 
purple satin,and a full vest of black chiffon. The sleeves 
are of the black material to match the skirt, shirred into long 
cords, which cords extend from the wrist to the shoulder. 
At the top of the sleeves is a small puff, and there are a 
collar and belt of purple satin with an inside ruche of 
white. This gown is suitable for an elderly woman, but 
the same pattern ina different coloring is equally effective 
for a young woman. It is simple, but exceedingly smart, 
and one of the new models. 

A brown canvas is made up effectively over silk of the 
same color. The skirt is trimmed with rows of satin 
braid the same shade. The body of the waist is of a pale 
blue taffeta laid in narrow tucks, and made with a yoke 
and sleeves of yellow lace over the blue silk. The front of 
the waist is of the brown canvas put over the tucks some- 
what in bolero jacket effect, but cut with long points that 
extend down on the skirt. There isa high collar to the 
waist which has a little turned-over edge. The belt is of 
black satin with a gold buckle. 

CHIFFON GOWNS. 

Chiffon and mousseline de soie have apparently taken 
a new lease of life, for not only are they to be used for 
trimming, but entire gowns are to be m ude of them. It 
is almost needless to say that these gowns will not wear 
long at the sea-shore, nor will they stand hard wear any 
where, but they are so exquisitely dainty that at least one 
of them will be found to be included in almost every 
thorough wardrobe. A very smart one in white chiffon 
is made up over a pink Liberty moiré, and trimmed with 
bands of embroidery of pale blue, pink, and green. The 
skirt, separate from the lining, = bands of embroidery 
down each seam, and around the foot is a full flounce 
also trimmed with a band of the same embroidery. ‘Ihere 
is a belt with sash of taffeta ribbon, and the bow at the 
back is fastened with a wide shaped buckle of old-silver 
set with rhinestones. The body of the waist is in blouse 
effect, buttoned over at one side and fastened with ro- 
settes of taffeta ribbon. The sleeves are small, shirred the 
entire length, and have little ruffles over the top, each 
ruffle edged with narrow embroide ry. 

Another gown of white chiffon is made over a white 
moiré, It is in exceedingly full accordion pleatings, fin- 
ished with a double ruffle and ruche of dee p pink chiffon 
around the foot, In the form of a yoke on the upper part 
of the skirt, and in two bands around the skirt, are rows 
of yellow lace insertion, and on the yellow lace very small 
baby - ribbon is put on full in a zigzag pattern, so that 
it stands up, and is only sewn at one side. The waist is 
also of the accordion-pleated chiffon, trimmed with the 
bands of lace with the ribbon embroidery, the sleeves full 
and shirred, with square tabs of the lace at the top, and a 
collar and belt of rose-pink taffeta. The bands of lace 
insertion on the waist are put on in bias effect, so as to 
give a longer look to the waist, and are, in consequence, 
infinitely more becoming. 


SPRING WRAPS 

The wraps to be worn during the spring are most elab 
orate in design. As yet only the more expensive ones 
are to be seen, and they are costly to a degree. It is 
all very well to give even $200 for a gown, but $200 or 
$300 for a short wrap is a trifle depressing even when 
money is no object. As though to make up for the small 
sleeves, the capes are to stand out wide from the shoul- 
ders, and they are generally made with very full pleated 


ruffles around the edge to give the desired breadth and 
flare. The silks and poplins make exquisite capes. Pale 
gray, tan, even white, are used for elaborate ones, with 


appliquéd lace, either black or white. 

One exceedingly handsome cape is of pale yellow pop- 
lin, with large flowers of black Chantilly lace appliqué. 
Around the entire cape are two double ruffles of black 
silk covered with black lace, and on the edge of the silk 
ruffles are ruchings of mousseline de soie. Around the 
neck is a full ruffle of chiffon and silk covered with 
black lace, and at the throat a bow of white chiffon with 
ends that fall far down on the front of the gown and tie 
in a hard knot, with just the little ruffle below. 

Another cape—a much more useful one—is of black, 
fitted in at the waist-line at the back, and again going up 
sharply to the shoulders. It is heavily embroidered with 
jet and steel beads, and has also full pleatings of silk. 
rhe front of this cape is odd, because it turns back with 
revers just like a jacket, and is tied in at the waist-line. 
The revers are of white satin, strapped with very narrow 
black velvet bands. The collar is high and has a full 
ruche of black and white lace, and in front, between the 
revers, are lace ends of both black and white. Some of 
the spring capes copy evening wraps very closely—that 
is, the upper part of the evening wraps—for they are made 
of ruffles of chiffon with a ruche at the end of the ruffle, 
each ruffle overlapping the other below a round yoke of 
embroidered satin, It is needless to say that anything so 
light in color and of so perishable a material can only be 
used for carriage wear, or with summer gowns at the wa- 
teriug-places. All the chiffon capes are expensive, even 
when made at home, for so many, many yards of material 
are required that it is impossible to make them up for little 
money. ‘These capes are lined with brocaded satins, of 
light celor as a rule, even when they are black themselves. 
They are dainty and luxurious trifles, but not to be recom- 
mended for general wear. The capes of black silk or 
satin, embroidered in jet and steel, are more useful. 
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PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
FOR WOMEN. 
BY ELLA BOYCE KIRK, 
Chairman of Educational Department of Federation of Clubs for 
State of Pennsylvania. 


FOURTH LESSON. 


INCIDENTAL MOTIONS. 

a motions are called incidental motions because 
they arise from other motions, and must be acted 

upon before the motion that gives rise to them. 

First.—*‘ An appeal from the decision of the Chair.” 

Example.—A question has beef decided by the Chair. 
Some one who objects to the decision will rise and say, 

“Madam Chairman, I appeal from the decision of the 
Chair.” 

This appeal must be seconded. 

The Chair then gives her reason for the decision, and 
says, ‘‘ Shall tlie Chair be sustained?” or ** Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair staud as the judgment of the meet- 
ing?” 

If a majority vote in the affirmative the Chair is sus- 
tained. If there are an equal number of affirmatives and 
negatives, the vote is called a tie vote. Ordinarily a final 
tie vote loses a motion, but in an ‘‘ appeal from the de 
cision of the Chair” a tie vote carries. 

An appeal cannot be amended. An appeal is not de- 
batable if the decision relates to indecorum or a violation 
of the rules of speaking. When debatable, a member is 
allowed to speak but once 

Second.—** Objection to the consideration of a ques 
tion 

If a motion is made which a member thinks is not of 
enough importance to warrant discussion, or if it is not 
for the best good of the meeting, she may address the 
Chair, and when recognized, may say, 

‘Madam Chairman, | object to the consideration of the 
question,’ 

This objection must be made when the motion is first 
made, and before it has been debated z 

The Chair, * Shall the question be considered ?” 

If a two-thirds negative vote is given, it cannot be con 
sidereds It does not require a second. It cannot be 
amended, It cannot be debated 

Third Reading of papers.” 

If any member asks for the reading of any paper not 
understood, the Chair shall direct it to be read. If there 
are any objections to the reading, the objections shall be 
put to vote. An objection cannot be amended or debated. 

Fourth.—‘‘ Withdrawal of a motion.” 

If the mover of a motion wish to withdraw the motion, 
she may do so with the consent of the second, provided 
the motion has not been stated by the Chair. If it has 
been stated by the Chair, it can be withdrawn only by a 
formal motion ; 

The form is, ‘‘ Madam Chairman, I move to withdraw 
the motion.” 

This formal motion to withdraw requires a second. It 
cannot be amended or debated 

Fifth.—‘* To suspend the rules.” 

Sometimes the regular rules of a body interfere with 
the transacting of important business, and for this reason 
a motion to suspend the rules is often practical and con 
venient 

The form is, ‘Madam Chairman, I move to suspend 
the rules which interfere with the transacting of the busi 
ness before us."’ (State rules that interfere.) 

This motion requires a second. It cannot be amended. 
It cannot be debated. It requires a trro-thirds vote. 


Review of incidental motions: 1. An appeal. 2. Ob 
jection to the consideration of a question. 3. Reading 
of papers. 4. Withdrawal of a motion. 5. Suspension 


of the rules. 

Special remarks ~ Re member that the objection to the 
consideration of the question requires a two-thirds nega- 
tive vote. Remember that the suspension of the rules re 
quires a two-thirds vote to carry it. Remember that in case 
of an appeal a tie vote sustains the Chair. 

Subject for short discussion, ‘‘ Have Women the Crea 
tive Faculty?” 


CLUB 
THE FINANCES OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 


Some of the special business that will come before the 
Denver biennial meeting in June relates to the financial 
future of the General Federation, 

It is now a widely recognized fact that this national 
organization ought to be put upon a footing which will 
enable it to meet its expenses. Annual dues of $10 from 
clubs numbering over 100 members, and of $25 from State 
federations counting more than 100 clubs, with half of 
each sum from clubs and State societies not reaching the 
100 limit of membership, constitute the revenue of the 
general society. This income is barely sufficient to pay 
the growing expenses of the biennial meetings, leaving 
little or nothing fom the carrying on of the official 
work. 

So serious is the tax upon the president for travelling 
expenses over the wide area of her jurisdiction, and upon all 
the officers for assistance in their burdening correspond- 
ence, that the club woman of moderate or small means 
is practically ineligible to office in the general organiza 
tion from this one cause alone—a condition manifestly not 
in keeping with the democratic spirit of the basic princi- 
ple of club life 

A remedy proposed is to tax every club the sum of 
five cents per capita. With the individual membership 
of the federation counting in round numbers 200,000, this 
method would provide an appreciable and probably en 
tirely adequate sum. Whether, however, this plan is 
adopted, or some other, it seems important to secure in 
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some way an income sufficient for the legitimate ex- 
penses of the society. 


THE ARUNDELL CLUB. 


Tue difference in the Arundell Club of Baltimore, 
Maryland, from other department clubs of the same class 
seems, to the visiting stranger, to lie chiefly in the point of 
view of the club. it is a social and department club, and 
the five sections for work—Literature, Art, Education, 
and Household Science—make a list that is common to 
many other clubs. The policy of the club, however, is 
not to create a department and put the members in it, but 
rather to crystallize the interests of the members, and then 
form departments or sections for their outlet and develop- 
ment. To quote from the admirable annual address of 
the president last April, **‘ Experience has only deepened 
the conviction that it is unreasonable and unprofitable to 
promote educational, literary, or philanthropic schemes in 
which members are not sufficiently interested to think and 
work for themselves.” 

In the very hallway are encountered evidences of the 
club’s distinctive management. On bulletin-boards at 
either side of the entrance door are notices and announce- 
ments, pat up with thumb-nails,of what is going on in Bual- 
timore every day that can possibly touch the varied in- 
terests of the members. To this feature one of the mem- 
bers called the attention of the editor of this department 
on a recent visit to the club, saying: ‘‘ This is a sort of 
clearing- house for our activities. In a city like ours, 
with a famous university and college at our doors, with 
their company of distinguished savants constantly pre- 
paring an intellectual feast for us, there is always a course 
that appeals to some special tastes in the membership. 
Throughout our club life we do this thing—utilize that 
which is provided rather than undertake to supply arbi- 
trarily, and often inadequately.” 

The clu-house of the Arundell, about which more will 
be told below, is a delightful and roomy old mansion at 
1000 North Charles Street, corner of Eager Street, diago- 
nally opposite the famous Maryland Club—that temple of 
terrapin and canvas-back, A suite of parlors, divided into 
reception, library, and tea rooms, occupies the entrance 
floor, their charm being enhanced with a sunny exposure 
for the whole south surface of wall, pierced in each room 
by long windows. On the second floor, in front, is a large 
audience club-room, with a ‘‘ silent library,” commodious 
dressing-rooms, and smaller section-rooms. The upper 
floors are at present rented. 

The silent library deserves especial mention. Its name 
indicates its purpose, and the rule of quiet is strictly en- 
forced. - By an arrangement with a large public library it 
is kept supplied with an ample quota of books, and here 
a member may give herself,in cozy ease and without any 
sort of distraction, to the complete enjoyment of her vol- 
ume. The whole atmosphere of the club-house, indeed, 
is that of activity without bustle—a happy combina- 
tion. At least half of the membership, limited to four 
hundred, and full, with a waiting list, is actively interest- 
ed in the various sections. As has been intimated, the 
work in the sections is preparatory and contributive to the 
expert thought of the time in the particular lines pursued, 
rather than an attempt at finality by the members them- 
selves. 


THE LARGEST SECTION is that conducted under House- 
hold Science, of which Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel is chair- 
man. The work of the current year includes a dozen 
meetings, and is on topics of interest to housekeepers, 
some of the subjects being ‘* The Use and Abuse of Christ- 
mas,” *‘ The Social Side of Home Life,” ‘‘ Window-Gar- 
dening,” ‘* Recent Progress in Household Science,” etc. 
A study class in household sanitation, directed by corre- 
spondence on the University Extension plan, and requir- 
ing only one hour's work a week, has also existed, the 
payment of a small fee securing this advantage. From 
time to time market reports are given, and notes of cur- 
rent literature on domestic science, at the meetings. An 
important outcome of this section has been a Household 
Register of names and addresses of persons doing work 
in various capacities. This has been compiled and print- 
ed, and is on sale at the club and in a number of book- 
stores in the city. 

It will be remembered, perhaps, by some readers of the 
BazaR that the Household Economic Association in Syra- 
cuse tried this pamphlet register plan, and was obliged to 
give it up because of the frequent changes in addresses of 
the persons registered. So far this difficulty has not been 
met with in Baltimore. ‘* Either,” to quote the chairman, 
‘*‘our workers are not so migratory as those of Syracuse, or 
the single year’s experience may not have yet demonstrated 
the fault. In reissuing the Register this spring a slip will 
be inserted in the books noting any changes of residence, 
and omitting some and adding other names. If this were 
done every season it would seem that such a register could 
be kept up to date. The Baltimore list represents 68 oc- 
cupations and 534 names—the latter secured by the com- 
mittee from housekeepers who employed their owners in 
various capacities.” 

The Arundel! Good-Government Club focusses the civic 
interests of 92 members of the club. It is officially con- 
nected with the Baltimore Federation of Good-Govern- 
ment Clubs and with the National Municipal League. It 
has done excellent work in a number of avenues of effort, 
more particularly in the work directed by its committee 
on education. 


PERHAPS THE MOST INTERESTING STORY connected with 
the Arunde|l—at least, to its members at the moment—is 
that which may bear the title, ‘‘ How we Acquired our 
Club Home.” Stories of things done tell simply and 
easily; it is while in the throes of ‘‘doing” that words 
become effective. The ‘‘done” has been so lately ac- 
complished at the Arundell that the effort of “ doing” is 
by no means forgotten. 

It was only August 1, 1896, that the club took possession 
of its present quarters, on a lease which permitted pur- 
chase later if desired. Four compact and significant lit- 
tle circulars, addressed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means—Mrs. A. L. Sioussat, chairman—bear dates Janu- 
ary 2, 1896; February 5, 1896; May 9, 1896; and December 
12, 1896. In this rapid fashion was the enterprise carried 
through, each circular marking a step. The first circular 
proposed to raise $12,000 by forming a stock company, 
whose sole duty was to purchase a suitable building by 
mortgages and the issue of a sufficient amount of stoc 
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within the club. The shares were put at a small price, 
that all might participate. ‘The second circular smoothed 
over some rough places. The $12,000 had not come in, 
but it was coming; and it came faster after the members 
found, under circular number two, that the house under 
consideration was not necessarily the one that need be 
taken, that contributions to stock were not compulsory, 
that no stockholder could be responsible for a larger 
amount than that to which she had subscribed, and that 
subscriptions could be made payable in one, two, three, or 
six months, if sodesired. Circular number three announced 
the arrangements for the rental and subsequent purchase 
of the club-house, and, finally, number four formulated 
the completion of arrangements for such purchase. The 
main mortgage was reduced by the issue of stocks and 
bonds. A certain number of second-mortgage bonds, at 
a rate not exceeding six per cent., redeemable yearly to 
the amount of such surplus bonds as may accrue in the 
hands of the treasurer, thus disposing each year of a por- 
tion of the club’s indebtedness, was advised, and in this 
way an additional $14,000 was raised. With this money 
the house was bought. The Ways and Means Committee 
was released, and the Arundell Club Stock Company 
came into existence. The significant part of the Arundell 
Club's building story is that it shows once more that it 
is possible to provide a suitable home fora woman's club, 
and make it a thoroughly good investment from a finan- 
cial stand-point. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE ARUNDELL is pronounced and 
charming. The membership includes representatives of 
Baltimore's best society, and everybody knows the high 
standard which the Maryland city demands in this re- 
spect; but the social side, like the more practical activities 
of the club, is not exaggerated. The ideal poise, indeed, 
of club life seems to have been attained by the Arundell. 

Mention of this delightful club is hardly complete with- 
out a word concerning its genial president, Miss Elizabeth 
T. King.. Belonging herseif to one of the oldest families 
in Baltimore, she adds to this birthright of breeding and 
culture the possession of an original mind, a strong, force 
ful character that demonstrates ilself in an uplifting 
democracy of thought and effort. Her services to the 
Arundell can hardly be overestimated. Other officers of 
the club are—tirst vice - president, Mrs. A. L. Sioussat; 
second vice - president, Miss Mary Willcox Brown; trea- 
surer, Miss Edith Duer; recording secretary, Miss Clara M. 
Oldbam; corresponding secretary, Miss Alice T. Tiffany; 
directors, Mrs. Henry Wood, Mrs. Fabian Franklin, Miss 
Alice Gilman, Mrs. J. Wilson Patterson, Mrs, William 
Reed, Mrs. E. H. Griffin, Mrs. John J. Abel, Mrs. William 
H. Buckler, Mrs. John 8. Tapscott, Mrs. M. N. Perry, 
Miss Christiana Bond, and Dr. Mary Sherwood. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION, 


THE plan of work formulated by the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, under the presidency of Mrs. Alice 
Bradford Wiles, is a model of its kind. Full as it is of 
the most comprehensive suggestion, it is compact, con- 
cise, and reads, in its sententiousness, almost like the out 
line for a single club, instead of representing the interests 
of fifteen thousand women federated in the Illinois State 
society. These interests have been grouped under five 
heads, and are intrusted to five standing committees—on 
Education, Philanthropy, Literature, Art, and Music. 
The Committee on Education suggests a list of standing 
committees to be appointed in clubs. Their titles indi 
cate their use and activity—Child Study, Physical and 
Manual Training, Kindergartens, History, Music and Art, 
School Libraries, Natural Science, School Morals, Schoo! 
Sanitation, and The Press. 

The Committee on Philanthropy lays special stress on 
the co-operation of all charities in cities and villages. It 
also aims to arouse a public sentiment for the enforcing 
of certain laws already on the statute-books, as the child- 
labor law, compulsory-education law, and others men- 
tioned. The Committee on Literature advises critical at- 
tention to the preparation of club papers, and offers fur- 
ther useful advice under the heads Children’s Books, 
Reading in Schools, Home Influence, and Club Influence. 
The Committee on Art indicates courses of study that will 
be along artistic lines and still convey practical lessons. 
Some of these are Principles of Design and Decoration, 
Great American Buildings (as the Boston and Congres- 
sional libraries), Decoration of School-rooms, etc. The 
Committee on Music is equally practical, urging the ap- 
plication of a knowledge of the history, literature, and 
theory of music, to the actual benefit of the community, 
through its relations to school, church, working-girls’ and 
newsboys’ clubs, ete. It is difficult, indeed, to summarize 
the summary, to which the Bazar would like to give full 
space. 

The Lilinois Federation is distinguished for its splendid 
work. To epitomize from the address of the president at 
its last annual meeting, the federation, through its clubs, 
has been instrumental in founding public libraries, in 
aiding in the selection of good books for city, school, and 
Sunday-school libraries, in giving free lectures and con 
certs, or, at a minimum cost, in encouraging and often 
giving financial aid that has been the sole support of Uni 
versity Extension courses; the putting of plants and rep- 
licas of works of art in schools and orphan-asylums, the 
free exhibition of fine arts, the circulation from house to 
house and from city to city of art collections, the giving 
of churches for free organ concerts, the voluntary lend 
ing to schools of works of art from private homes, and 
the beautiful ministry of many amateur musicians among 
the club members in the service of schools and hospitals. 

Mrs, Alice Bradford Wiles, the president of the federa- 
tion, was born in Boston, of Puritan ancestry. She isamem- 
ber of the Society of Mayflower Descendants, the D.A.R., 
and the Colonial Dames. Her education was pursued at 
Mount Holyoke and Cornell, earning the special distine- 
tion at the latter college of being the first woman ap- 

ointed a Woodford orator. Her public service began in 

reeport, Illinois, to which city her marriage removed 
her residence in 1891, when, as vice-president of the Illi 
nois Woman's Exposition Board, she assisted largely in 
securing the memorable exhibit of the industries of the 
women of Illinois. During the World’s Fair she served 
with distinction on one of the important committees. 
Later Mrs. Wiles became, through a handsome majority 
in a hotly contested election, a member of the Board of 
Education of Freeport, her services being fruitful and 
brilliant. The large and successful woman's club at Pree- 
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ALABAMA COLONIAL DAMES 
MosILe, that interesting city of 
the Gulf, about whose 
ind streets « 
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uster many memories 
with historic associations 
was appr 


lv of the first 


priately the scene recent 
council of the Ala 
bama Society of Colonial Dames 
of America The meeting took 
place during the Mardi-Gras festiv 
| there was no more flat 
eature of the reception of 
Rex, when, on arriving on 
his royal Detroit, he 
was met by gathering of the 
descendants of notable Colonial 
men and women. It is specially 
worthy of note, that though Ala- 
bama is a non-Colonial State she is 
ket ping pace with the new growth 
of club life, and particularly the 
progress of patriotx 
the other States 
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societies in 
1897, Mrs. Howard 
the national president 
of the Colonial Dames Soci ty, ap 
pointed Mrs. Hortense Addison 
Batré chairman for Alabama 
This appointment was brilliantly 
justified by the organization of the 
| with fifteen char 
ter-members. In deserved 
nition of her admirable preparatory 
work through the year Mrs. Batré 
was elected preside nt by acclama 


lary 


recog 


tion. Mrs. Batré was born in Mary 
land, her marriage to a prominent 
Alabama gentleman transferring 
her residence to Mobile a number 
of years She enters the order 


through her descent from ten illus 
trious ancestors in Maryland, chief 
mong whom mentioned 
John Addison, 1637,a relative of the great Joseph Addison 
tichard Smith, 1649; Daniel Dulany, 1685, and Richard 
Grafton, 1685. Aside from this justifying lineage Mrs 
Batré is personally and by her education and social posi 
tion emphatically the right woman in the right place 

I've principal officers are equally representative of an in 
teresting inter-State kinship. The first vice-president, Mrs 
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Harvey Jones, Mobile, is eligible through Virginia ances 
tors; the second vice-president, Mrs. Mary Rosaline Kent 
Fowlkes, Selma, through North Carolina; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Douglas C. Peabody, Mobile, through Con- 
necticut; recording secretary, Mrs. Ellen Peter Brice, 
Tuskaloosa, through South Carolina; registrar, Mrs. Al 
bert T. Henley, Birmingham, through Virginia; and histo- 
rian, Mrs. James Jefferson Mayfield, Tuskaloosa, through 
Virginia forefathers. In the Board of Managers are three 
divisions, elected respectively for one,two, and three years. 
The membership of the society counts many notable wo- 
men of the State, distinguished socially and intellectually. 


THE CLIO CLUB OF CEDAR RAPIDS. 


Tae Clio Club of Cedar Rapids, lowa, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest literary organization in that 
beautiful city, and, as far as has been ascertained, in the 
State. The twenty-second anniversary was celebrated 
last year in the parlors of the vice-president, Mrs. James 
L. Bever, where the club was founded in November, 1875 
Mrs. George C, Haman, who was the first president of the 
club, is still a member, and, with Mrs. Bever, has been in 
fluential in guiding its destinies. 

The club meets fortnightly on Monday evening, and 
through all the changes the years have brought still re 
tains the charm of the social atmosphere that character 
ized it in the beginning. It has now enrolled thirty mem 
bers, and keeps in touch with the world’s progress in 
many lines of thought. The study for the year is Eng 
lish Literature, the programmes being varied with original 
papers, book reviews, impersonations, and music. A new 
feature, and one that adds much to the interest of the pro 
grammes, is the response subjects. Instead of haphazard 
quotations in answer to roll call, each member has at topic 
for the year, a method which develops an interesting 
variety of current information. In assigning the topics 
the Programme Committee followed as nearly as possible 
each member's adaptability for a certain subject. For 
example, to three of the members was given Art; three, 
Music four, New Books The subjects includes, 


list of 





AND LIBRARY OF THE ARUNDELL CLUB, 


besides those mentioned, Home and Foreign Affairs, Edu 
cation, Clubs, Philanthropy. Politics, Magazines, Wit and 
Humor, Literature, and Miscellany. There are three 
guest evenings during the year, with specially prepared 
programmes 

The president of the club is Mrs. Edward L. Foster, a 
long time active and enthusiastic club woman. She was 
the first to suggest the meeting which resulted in the or 
ganization of the City Federation of Women's Clubs, that 
now represents more clubs than any other in Iowa 
Through the efforts of the federation the Cedar Rapids 
Free Public Library was established 

Other officers of the club are Mrs. James L. Bever, 
vice-president; Mrs. John D. Mateer, secretary; and Mrs. 
James Morton, treasurer. 


THE DAMES IN CALIFORNIA, 

Tue Colonial Dames in California are justly proud of 
the fact that their society was the first to organize in a 
non-Colonial State, and date their existence from the 8th 
of October, 1895, when twelve ladies, each one of them a 
member of a Colonial State society, and in good standing 
therewith, met at the residence of the chairman appoint 
ed for California by the National Society of Colonial 
Dames, Mrs. Selden 8. Wright, and organized an asso- 
ciation entitled ‘‘ The Colonial Dames of America resi 
dent in the State of California.” The twelve organizers 
were composed of the following Dames, representing three 
Southern and three Middle States, viz.: Mrs. Selden §. 
Wright, Mrs. George A. Crux, Miss A. A. B. Wright, Mrs. 
John D. Tallant, Mrs. C. H. Jouett, Miss A. Brooke Rose, 
Mrs. Stuart 8. Wright, of the Virginia Society; Mrs. 8 
W. Holladay, of the Maryland; Miss Lulu L. Maddux, 
of the South Carolina; Mrs. Joseph L. Moody, of the New 
York; Mrs. William C. Peyton, of the Delaware; Mrs. C. 
Elwood Brown, of the New Jersey. 

During the first year of the society’s existence nine 
Dames were added to the membership. As the various 
committees endeavor to dispose of the business of the so 
ciety, the meetings are chiefly social. The different host 
esses have shown great taste and originality in the typical 
features which each has contrived to impart to her meet 


COLONIAL 


BALTIMORE. 





MRS. EDWARD L FOSTER, 


President of the Clio Ciub, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ing. Sometimes the invitations are quaint antique affairs 
—Colonial in paper, scripi, and wording—and often the re 
freshments are served on china and silver that are genuine 
heirlooms. A pair of handsome little sons of one host 
ess acted as pages at their mother’s reception, weasing 
beautiful satin Colonial costumes 
trimmed with gold lace, each hand 
some boy carrying his cocked hat 
under his arm. One Dame served 
veritable “ sack-posset,” made from 
a famous receipt in the Exact Cook 
Book of 1672. Delightful historical 
papers are often presented, and the 
second annual meeting, held on Oc 
tober 5, 1897, reviewed two success 
ful years of existence and com 
pleted a membership of thirty 
Dames. Ten more ladies are on the 
eligible list, their papers betog tem 


porarily delayed from various 
causes 
The chairman for California, 


Mrs. Selden 8. Wright, has proved 
an inspiring organizer and leader 
Mrs. Wright's influence has been 
potent in shaping the tone of the 
society, Which has preserved more 
closely than many similar organiza- 
tions the strict lines upon which the 
order is founded. The California 
circle has been especially fortunate 
in its corresponding secretary and 
historian, Mrs. C. Elwood Brown. 
Mrs. Brown is a native of Brooklyn, 
New York—was born, indeed, in 
the old Bergen homestead, which 
stood on the edge of the battle-field 
of Long Island, and pictures of 
which are now preserved in Pros 
pe ct Park, Bros klyn 


Tue Prastic Cius of Philadel 
phia has just closed a most success 
ful spring exhibition of the work 
of its members at its rooms in South 
Eighteenth Street Oil paintings, 
pastels, photographs, and photo 
graphic reproductions, together 
with an extensive display of illus 
trations, were shown. The catalogue of the exhibition, 
by Alice Barber Stephens, was in itself a work of art that 
argued delightfully of the pleasure in store for those who 
could see of what it told. The Plastic Club, under the 
efficient presidency of Miss Blanch Dillaye, is becoming 
a distinct and much-appreciated influence in the art life 
of the Quaker City. MARGARET HamILTon WELCH. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE NEW HANDKERCHIFFS. 


AINTINESS appears to be the charac- 

teristic feature of the new handker- 
chiefs—the finest of linen and linem lawn 
being used, with real lace and delicate em- 
broidery by way of ornamentation. 

A pretty specimen is of sheer linen cam- 
bric, square in shape, and finished with a 
very narrow hefti+stitched hem, inside of 
which runs a vine of fine embroidery, An- 
other is finished with the narrow hem alone, 
while a third has the small hem, and in each 
corner a delicate embroidered design. An 
attractive one has the favorite narrow hem, 
and in one corner an artistic embroidered 
design, circular in outline, with an initial 
letfer in the centre. 

One, square in shape, is embroidered all 
about the edge in small scallops; another has 
the edge in large scallops, each one formed 
of three small ones. A third is scalloped, 
and inside the edge runs a line of embroid- 
ery. 

The unlaundered hand-made handkerchief 
is much liked,and is more reasonable in 
price than the laundered article. It ranges 
from seventeen cents upward, and for fifty 
sents one of excellent quality can be bought, 
either lace-edged or plain hem-stitched, with 
the initial letter in one corner. A dressy 
specimen of this kind is edged with narrow | 
lace overhanded on the linen, there being no 
hem. About an inch from the edge, on all 
four sides, is let in a band of lace insertion, 
in one corner is a handsome initial worked, 
and in the other three corners an embroidered 
spray. This is valued at forty-eight cents 
One of fine quality, lace-edged, and with an 
initial letter in one corner, is found for 
twenty-two cents, while the same thing is 
forty-eight cents where the lace edging is 
the real article. These two handkerchiefs 
are exceptionally good for the price. 

Lace is in high favor, and is seen on more 
than half the new handkerchiefs, from the 





tinest real point and Valenciennes to the nar- | 
row and serviceable imitation edging A | 
noticeably pretty article is of finest quality, | 
has an embroidered edge of tiny pointed 
scallops, inside of which runs a narrow line 
of embroidery, and set under the scallops 
a fulled edging of lace about an inch in 
width. | 

Colored handkerchiefs, which a few years | 
ago were so much in vogue, have entirely 
disappear td, except in the few examples seen 
in the silk China crape. These are used for 
“dress-up” occasions, and are ornamental. 
They come in pale pink, green, lavender, 
yellow, and blue, and are embroidered in 
floss - silk of the same color or contrasting 
colors. For instance, a blue one. has a blue 
embroidered edge of scallops and garlands 
of pink rose-buds, or a vine of delicate pink 
trailing arbutus. These silk handkerchiefs 
come also in plain white. 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal 









TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


> WALTER BAKER & CO. ut«. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Vigor ant and Health 


Somatose is « Perfect Food, Tente 
Tt cortains the nourishing elements of 
invalids and dy« les and those ne 
anda —o ph meme May be takea dry, 
druggists 
Aise the Apitowlae 
Coeca, Somatose-Chocolate each containing 10 ond cent. Soma- 
tose. Very convenient and palatable /.--3= 
Pomphilets mailed by Schieffelin & Ce 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & ( 
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Royal 


is the very highest quality 
Baking Powder. 








The United States Government 
and all State chemists’ tests show 
Royal to be a pure cream of tartar 
powder, and greater than any 
other in leavening strength, 

Sold without schemes, and 
goes upon its merits. It is as 
staple as gold. The entire value 
of its price is in the baking pow- 
der, and in buying Royal the 
customer pays no money to fake 
schemes of any kind. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











“Te’s a a Cold Day ~ 


when 


comforts mogt—revives, invigorates. A veritable foe to fatigue. 
Prepared in a minute with cold or hot water. Sold by druggists 
and grocers every where. 

Our little pamphlet “Various Views on Vigoral” for the asking. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








seeds 
The best seeds known are 
erry’s. It pays to plant 


FERRY’S \ 


sown are Ferry’s. [ 


Famous Seeds 


Ask the dealer for them. Send for | 
FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL | 
and getall that’s | 

new—the latest a 






$60 
The highest high grade 








Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth ee | F Pa 
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Descriptive list of their publications, with fortraits of authors, will be sent | 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 







Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, ane 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L, PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 


Peace Hath Her Victories No Less 


T han ‘Ws w ar. 
Saddles 


GARFORD, HUNT _ 
AND BROWN 


Are the Conquerors in the Great 


Contest for Popular favor. 
Handsome Art Catalogue Free. 


Garford pity. Co., WM Pine St. yp Bivris. 0. 
unt Mfg. ¢ Westboro, Mass. 
in Saddle Uo., 209 Cedar z. erie. oO. 
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Our responsibility has 
been established by 21 
years of fair dealing. In 
buying a 


Columbia, 
Hartford, or 
Vedette 


you know your bicycle is 
all that is claimed for it. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Ct. 
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STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Best Liked Where Best Known 


When 83,000 Bicycles of one name are sold in one year 
by one manufacturer, the chances are that that make of 
Bicycle is apt to be well known. It also follows that 
it must be a good one to find so many purchasers. 
Buyers are better posted and more particular than they 
used to be. This makes it easier to sel 
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SHADE ROLLER. 

| A perfect article. No tacks re- 

| quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 

“God bless the man who frst invented sleep.” 
for Sleeplessness 
and for Head- 

| sohe. A sedative 
ay, & sopor 
1 by might and 
| a curative at all times No morphine. No 
po po & ET or by mail. 

| Dept roadway, New 1 Pe2 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


A FRIEND AND ALLY 


\ ISS EELIN’S shopping was soon over; and then in 
rt a casual kind of way she went round to the Caledo 
nian Hotel, to inquire after her venerable friend. She 
found him in the veranda overlooking the fragrant and 
brilliant garden-plots; and a proud man was he—this 
great, white-bearded, blind giant, when he rose on her ap- 
proach, and stretched out both hands to welcome her. 

‘It is kindly done of you, and more than I expected,” 
said he, as she took a seat beside him, and made herself 
comfortable, while Angus went off to order tea. ‘‘1 was 
just listening to the hammers over there—do you hear 
them?” 

Plainly enough, across the wide river, came the multi 
tudinous click-click! that told of-the workmen getting 
ready the grounds devoted to the Highland Games 

‘And I was saying to myself ‘ Yes, yes; hurry on, 
hurry on: it will be a gay week the next week; and of 
course Miss Eelin is just as busy with her preparations 
as the rest of them—ball dresses, and tartan sashes, and 


the like—and it's not to be expected that she'll have 
a thought to send in this direction.” And yet here you 
are! 


‘Yes, here I am,” said she, blithely, ‘‘and here I mean 
to remain, until Angus sends the tea. For I'm safe here. 
Oh, it’s a dreadful town this, Mr. Macdonald! There is 
no order or government; every one takes the law into his 
own hand; and no one thinks of interfering. Why,I have 
ust heard of a man having been beaten black and blue 
for selling bad fruit to ghildren—” 

** And serve him right!” was the instantaneous com 
ment 

‘Ah, there it is, you see,” she went on, sadly. ‘* There 
itis. That is the result of living in a lawless atmosphere. 
Do you know what I saw only a few minutes ago? Why, 
there was a whole rabble of lads breaking the windows of 
a house; and when the occupant came running out, what 
Send for the police? Not at all. He has 
got hold of a lump of furniture, and he goes smashing 
amongst them right and left—scattering them in every di 
rection—a tall young man he was, and broad-shouldered, 
with fair hair rather long, so that he really looked like a 
Scandinavian berserker—a berserker gone mad with fury 

~and you should have scen how they fled like sheep ev 
ery time he charged them. But I ask you, Mr. Macdonald, 
is this a Christian town? Is this the nineteenth century? 
Are we supposed to have some sort of government and 
means of keeping order? I wonder you should choose to 
live in such a place!” 

** And will I tell ye, Miss Eelin,” said he, rather gently, 
‘what makes me like to linger on here, even when Angus 
and I have been planning other excursions?” 

** What, then?” 

* Well, just the chance of hearing a word of your voice, 
Miss Eelin—as at the present moment. Though I did not 
expect it this time. No, I did not. I thought ye would 
be all taken up with your finery for the dances—” 

Mr. Macdonald,” she said, in something of a hurt 
way I wish you to understand. I don’t want to go to 
either of the balls; and if I can find any reasonable excuse, 
I shall not go 

** Bless me!” be exclaimed. ‘‘ Bless me! At your time 
of life—I thought they would be great events, And es 
pecially with all the old Highland families represented— 
and who with a prouder position than Miss Macdonald of 
Kinvaig?” 

‘*Mamma has been very kind about my dresses,” she 
continued: ‘‘and—and perhaps it would disappoint her; 
perhaps I may have to go; but I would much rather not: 
indeed, indeed, I would much rather come and sit by 
you, and read to you, those two evenings—” 

** Miss Eelin, are you out of your mind!” he remonstra- 
ted with her. ‘You that must take your place, ay, 
among the best of them! And who will outshine her 
young ladyship of Kinvaig? Ah, but I've heard, I war- 
rant ye, I've heard. You think a blind man cannot see; 
but he can listen—from this one and that; and he can 
make a kind of picture. Well, well, though I am not to 
be tliere, I know who will hold her own. I know who 
will have her card of the dances first filled. And if I 
must tell you the truth, Miss Eelin, I've kind of taken a 
little bit liberty. I just wanted to feel that I had a small 
share, the smallest share, in your splendor—for I know 
what's going to happen on those two evenings: I can 
hear. And you'll forgive me; you'll not think it imper- 
tinent; but rather the privilege of an old man; and be- 
sides something must be allowed for the pride of one’s 
name Are you there, Angus?— Angus!" 

Angus was not within hearing; but at this point a 
waiter appeared, bringing along the tea-tray; and he was 
sent off in search. In about a minute or so—while Eelin 
was presiding at the little table—Angus turned up; and 
from bis master he received certain half-whispered instruc- 
tions and a bunch of keys; then he wentaway. When 
he returned he was carrying in his hand a flat box about 
eight inches square, covered in dark blue morocco. 

And while Miss Eelin was busy with cup and sau 
cer, old Allan Macdonald opened the jewelry-case, and 
passed his fingers lightly and caressingly over the con- 
tents. These were a necklace and a smal! pair of ear- 
rings, apparently copied from an Etruscan design; the 
necklace consisting of a series of equal-sized golden shells, 
each pendent little cup containing a solitary diamond of 
purest water. That was the ostensible feature—a string 
of diamonds; but besides that, and between each two of 
the shells, and also pendent, though by a shorter golden 
thread, there wasa tiny blob of coral; the result being 
that there were really two circlets—the inner and thinner 
one of pale pink dots, the outer oné the lustrous blaze of 
the cut stones. It was a pretty combination of color— 
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WILD EELIN:* 
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ILLUSTRATED BY T. DE THULSTRUP. 
the gold, and pale pink, and white; while the naive sim- 
plicity of the design was not the least admirable feature 
of this beautiful thing, which otherwise might have ap- 
peared a trifle too sumptuous for a girlish neck. 

When Eelin had given him a cup of tea, he handed 
over the open case. 

** Miss Eelin, will you tell me what you think of that? 
Tell me frankly — quite frankly—for perhaps there’s 
something else.” 

If he could have seen the sudden look of admiration 
that leaped into her face and filled her eyes, he would not 
have doubted much. 

‘** They're good stones,” he said. ‘‘I made sure of that. 
1 went to both Edinburgh and Glasgow; and I had ex- 
perts with me. Maybe 1 should have waited until Som- 
erled came back; but then, with these two assemblies next 
week— Well, and what do you think of it, Miss Eelin—” 

** It is perfectly lovely!” she cried—and the tone of her 
voice toll him all he wanted to know. ‘‘ It is perfectly 
exquisite! The gracefulness of it—the simplicity—and 
the beautiful color—and the brilliancy—” 

** Ay, ay, do you say that!” he interposed, eagerly, and 
in great delight. ‘* Did not I tell you, then, that I wished 
to add my mite to your triumph, when you go among those 
people next week. ‘And the daughter of Tyre shall be 
there with a gift,’” he added, smiling at his own clever- 
ness 

* Yes,” 
it is fit for a king's daughter—but not for me. 

‘* My dear young lady,” said he, *‘ you're going to make 
me very happy by accepting my little present, and not 
another word more about it. I told you it was an old 
man's privilege—” 

* But, Mr. Macdonald, | am overwhelmed!” she pro- 
tested. ‘* How shall I ever be able to thank you—” 

‘ Not another word—not a single word,” he insisted. 

** Will you let me send you a message in Gaelic,” she 
said, desperately, ‘‘ after I get home this evening?” 

‘Ah, yes, that! — yes, that—” he answered her, with 
obvious satisfaction. ‘That, if you like—and if you 
think it is worth while, my dear.” 

So this matter was settled; and then they proceeded to 
speak of other affairs—chiefly in connection with the great 
events of the following week; but by-and-by Eelin said 
—with a timidity and embarrassment that of course he 
could not perceive— 

“Oh, Mr. Macdonald—I—I think you mentioned some- 
thing about your son coming back to this country. Have 
you—had any news, then?” 

‘Plenty of news—plenty of news,” he answered her, 
but perhaps not quite so explicit as one could wish, 
You see, Somerled understands well enough that his let- 
ters to me must be read by a third person; and although 
we have a cipher code between us, it is not easy to make 
everything clear about the railway matters without men- 
tioning names; and then again it might be mischievous if 
information got into the papers prematurely. There's no 
one can overhear us?” he asked, lowering his voice. 

** Not a sou! near!” she responded. 

“For there'll be a fine revelation out there erelong!” 
he continued. “The Lad has had it all his own way— 
indeed, he is a deevil of determination; and when the 
great amalgamation is declared, the wreckers will find 
their feet just cut from under them, But I must not trou- 
ble you with such things, Miss Eelin; I cannot expect you 
to understand them—” 

‘* No, I only wished to hear whether your son was com- 
ing back soon—to keep you company—” 

** Well, now; that’s strange!” said the tall, old, white- 
bearded man. ‘‘ For the Lad has got some daft idea into 
his head that he would like to come over here and settle 
down for good—or perhaps merely rent a place for a year 
or two by way of trial—now that he can leave everything 
safe and secure on the other side. Miss Eelin, was I tell- 
ing you that I did very well at Altnaharra, at the troll- 
ing?’ he went on, with a bit of achuckle. ‘* Ay, indeed, 
the old doited blind body did better than the sharpest- 
eyed o’ them all; and will I tell ye the reason? When the 
two rods are out at the stern of the boat, and when the 
trolling has begun, if ye chance to see that the point of 
one of the rods is trembling, it’s just not in mortal man to 
refrain from snatching that rod up, afid as like as not ye 
pull the phantom minnow away from the fish; whereas 
the poor old blind body is under no such temptation; he 
lets the rod alone until the fish has well hooked itself; and 
then the skirl of the reel is plenty of warning. And Som- 
erled has been ever too busy a man to learn fly-fishing; 
but he could manage the trolling; and him and me might 
have many a happy day on ove o’ the Highland lochs. 
And yet I don't understand him. Sometimes he writes as 
if he would like to come; and again he writes as if he 
was afraid of this country. He's a strange lad altogether. 
Hard-headed in business as he is, he has queer, erratic 
notions sometimes; but they lie deep down. He is not a 
talker.” 

Old Allan Macdonald, at all events, was—when his son 
Somerled was the subject; and Eelin of the eyes like the 
sea-wave listened with a concentration of interest which 
at least encouraged him by its silence. 

** It's seldom that a young man of thirty can say to him- 
self that he has done enough of the world’s work to leave 
him free to consider how he should occupy himself other- 
wise. Of course, he had a good start. I put him on a 
good platform. But I was getting old and losing my 
nerve; I could not have dared to do what he has done; 
and maybe I could not have got as many people to follow 
me. But he is the strangest rascal! Money he cares not 
one doit for, except as an instrument. Success and pow- 
er he has striven for—and won; but piling up money as 
an end in itself, that he passes by as futile. And so, my 
dear young lady, if you should ever hear of that boy of 
mine doing something that sounds rather wild, do not you 
think that he has lost his wits. It may sound eccentric; 


said Eelin, regarding the radiant coil, ‘‘ indeed 
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but there will be a reason in it, sufficient for himself, at 
any rate; and that’s ull he cares for. If he were to do 
some splendid thing, some magnanimous thing, as like as 
not he would keep himself entirely in the background, so 
that no one should ever know. He's the oddest combina- 
tion. They're level-headed fellows out there in Canada— 
the company promoters and financiers; and yet they fol- 
low the young railway king like a flock of children. Yes; 
and some day or other they'll be hearing of some frantic 
act of generosity—” 

** Mr. Macdonald,” said she, demurely, ‘‘ doesn't he in- 
herit that failing?” 

“| beg your pardon—?” 

** Doesn't he inherit that failing of reckless generosity? 
I am holding a box in my hands.” 

**T tell you this, Miss Eelin,” he answered her, warmly, 
‘*that if Somerled were here at this moment, and if I 
were to say to him, ‘It is the wish of Miss Macdonald of 
Kinvaig that you go down to the Suspension-bridge there, 
and walk out to the middle of it, and throw yourself head- 
long into the river,’ do you think he would refuse?” 

‘**T hope he wouldn't do anything so perfectly mad!” 
she exclaimed—but all the same her face was suffused 
with color. 

**T should be ashamed of him if he hesitated for a mo- 
ment!” the old man said. 

“* But, Mr. Macdonald,” she protested, almost piteous- 
ly,“* that exaggerated devotion and loyalty to an old fam- 
ily name is quite an anachronism—” 

“Is it?” he said. ‘* Well, it may be so. Perhaps it 
does not accord very well with modern sentiments of in 
dependence. Perhaps it is only a tradition; but it is a 
tradition that is faithfully and affectionately cherished, 
not only here and there among the glens of the old coun- 
try, but among the settlements and the pine-wood clear- 
ances far across the seas. Why, you know, Miss Eelin, as 
well as I know, that that devoted loyalty throbs and burns 
in many a heart, and nowhere more ardently than among 
the folk whose message I bring to you, from thousands of 
miles away—” 

**It puts one into so false a position!” she said. ‘ So 
much is expected of you. It’s all very well for Lochiel 
or Cluny. they can do so much for their people; but what 
can my mother and I do for the scattered remnantsof the 
House of Kinvaig? We can appreciate their kindly af- 
fection—so simple and earnest it is; but what can we offer 
them in return? We are but the shadow of ashade. We 
have no power or influence—” 

“Ah, but you might have—you might have,” he half 
muttered to himself, *‘ if some of those fanatic Macdon 
alds of Ontario had their way.” 

As Eelin walked quickly home that evening, safeguard 
ing her resplendent treasure in the blue box, she found 
herself unexpectedly furnished with a protector. He was 
a small, dark, iron-gray terrier, with alert and intelligent 
eyes and alert and expressive ears; and, having apparent- 
ly dropped down from nowhither at all, he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to take possession of her. But he was a very cun- 
ning little dog. At first he would not even look at her; he 
merely walked ahead of her, some four or five yards being 
between them, his deportment of the gravest, like that of 
some miniature major-domo. Only once or twice was 
there a swift, half-concealed backward glance, to make 
sure she was coming; and occasionally there was a low 
growl sent forward, as a warning to evil-doers to be gone. 
Now this was perplexing; for she was always getting 
into trouble through stray dogs following her home—old 
Maxwell the gardener having to waste hour after hour in 
seeking for owners; while as for summarily dismissing 
this small and important person who had become her self- 
elected champion, she could not think of so wounding his 
dignity—probably he was a contributor to the Spectator. 
Accordingly she tried his own stratagem; she feigned not 
to see him ; she halted, and leaned an arm on the iron rail, 
and looked abroad and across the wide-shivering silver 
stream, to the far row of elms that spread themselves fan- 
like against the glow of the western skies. She listened 
to the hammering of the workmen in the distant enclosure 
—to the muffled calling of children in still remoter play- 
grounds. And then she came back—warily—warily— 
only to find that the little iron-gray terrier was still there, 
stealthily and steadily watching her with vigilant and 
sagacious black eyes. 

And then, throwing off deceit and wile, she strode for- 
ward to him, and addressed him in angry tones: 

“ Now, Peterkin, I tell you it’s no use; it’s no good your 
pretending to be a friend of mine, for I never saw you 
before. Why don’t you go away home? If you come 
with me, do you know what will happen? You'll be 
locked up in the tool-house; and I'll have to pay for an 
advertisement in the Observer; and the people who own 
you will come out grumbling and saying they never want 
ed any advertisement. Go away, do you hear? Go back 
into the town—off—off !” 

Now the effect on Peterkin, if such were by accident his 
name, of this objurgation was most surprising; it seemed 
to send him into a perfect ecstasy of delight. He squirmed 
and grinned, and grovelled; he danced about; he clutched 
the earth with outstretched deprecating fore paws, and 
buried his nose in them; he wriggled his body like an ad- 
der swimming across a salmon-pool; then his murmuring 


whines broke into one or two joyous yelps, as he made a * 


dash upward, to meet the expected caress of her hand. 

“Come, come,” said she, severely, ‘* this nonsense won't 
do at all. I must be getting on, whatever you may be 
after.” 

But the moment she resumed her route he again and in- 
stantly took up his position as guardian, walking in ad- 
vance of her with important demeanor, and ever and again 
turning round as much as to say: “‘ You trust tome. Don’t 
be afraid. I'll keep the road clear for you.” In especial 
his eye was fixed on three half-bred fox-terriers which, at 
the near end of the Suspension-bridge, were slowly walk- 
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ing round each other with tails stiffened and erect. A 
general outbreak of war seemed imminent ; but Peterkin 
did not deign to intervene; he maintained an attitude of 
culm observation; if he and his mistress were allowed to 

by in peace, he would not seek to join in a vulgar 
squabble. Far otherwise was it when his attention was 
claimed by the other side of the river; for there indeed 
were lions in the path—a huge St. Bernard and a large 
black retriever, that were idly wandering about the fur- 
ther end of the bridge, and that at once awoke his ire. He 
growled to bid them depart. Then, seeing they took no 
heed, he flew down the grassy bank to the water-side, and 
a series of explosive barks rang out across the stream, cut- 
ting the air with their shrill anger. And then he trotted 
back to his post, looking up as he went by to his mistress 
for a word of approval. 

** Yes, it’s all very well, Peterkin,” said she, to her val- 
iant champion, *‘ to challenge big dogs when they're on the 
other side of a wide river—that is wise and prudent. But 
you forget that we have to cross the Suspension-bridge, 
and that either of those animals can just snap your head 
off if it likes.” 

However, as it turned out, the large, slow, melancholy- 
eyed St. Bernard and the fat and curly old retriever paid 
no attention to the courageous Peterkin, who, on Eelin’s 
arrival at Glengarva House, was forthwith handed over 
to the ministrations of Maxwell the gardener. Maxwell 
declared him,to be a young dog of a most famous and 
valuable breed; and knew there would be handbills all 
over the town on the following Monday; there was no 
need for Miss Eelin to encroach on her pocket money for 
any advertisement. And so, promising Peterkin to come 
and take him out for a stroll on the intervening day, she 
went into the house. Her heart, that had been cheered 
up a bit and interested by this little adventure, seemed 
now to sink somewhat: the prevailing silence appeared to 
be a silence of foreboding 


CHAPTER XXIV 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


WuHeEn mother and daughter met in the drawing-room 
before dinner, they regarded each other askance and ap- 
prehensively—for the first time in their lives. 

“I have a message for you, Eelin,” said the former; 
‘‘an important message, from Mountmahou, It is a pro 
posal of marriage.” 

The poor woman was trembling a little; it was the girl 
who was outwardly calm 

‘* Yes,” said Eelin. One could have imagined that she 
was somewhat taller than her wont; perbaps it was the 
proud set of her head. 

‘*And he wished me to plead his cause for him,” the 
mother continued. ‘‘ Of course, I will not do that; I can- 
not do that. The decision must be entirely your own. 
You must be left wholly unbiassed. There is nothing I 
would not dare to risk for you, Eelin, as you know; but 
not this—not this! Neither for nor against have I a word 
to say.” 

Curiously enough, by mere accident and absently and 
aimlessly Eelin had stepped up to the framed Genealogi 
cal Tree of the Macdonalds and Maecdonnells, beginning 
with the Argyllshire Thane who married the Daughter of 
the King of the Isles; and she was vaguely contemplating 
the long ramifications, even up to the loftiest branches, 
where perhaps some day, in one of those small circles 
there might have to be inscribed ‘‘ Eelin Macdonald, mar- 
ried —” 

** But surely, mother,” she said, slowly, ‘“‘ you ought to 
tell me what you yourself expect of me. Perhaps even 
what others might expect. I suppose if you inherit an 
ancient name, there are duties attached. I suppose it 
would be cowardly to avoid—to avoid—something of 
personal sacrifice, if that were demanded. I dare say one 
owes something to one’s family—to the family history—” 
She had been talking as if in a reverie; but of a sudden 
she appeared to come back to herself and her actual sur- 
roundings: and there was a natural ring of scorn in the 
next few words: “ But at least, mother, he might have 
waited till the earth had settled on his wife’s grave!” 

** My dear child!” said the mother, imploringly. ‘* Why 
will you give way to such violent prejudices? I did think 
you might be able to make allowances, and be a little 
generous. Lord Mountmahon has been a spoilt child all 
his life—that I have always heard. Too soon his own 
master, never any proper training or proper companions: 
how can you wonder that he should be impatient and 
headstrong? And mind you this, Eelin, his very impetu- 
osity may be a compliment to yourself; and he is quite 
willing that if you only give him a favorable answer, the 
formal and open wooing may be as long as ever you like. 
At all events, he says so, though I imagine his habit of 
carrying everything before him would reassert itself, and 
he would be for having a speedy wedding—” 

** Mother—mother!” the girl cricd, as if she had been 
struck 

**No, no, I should not have said that!" the mother re- 
sponded at once—so piteously eager was she that her 
daughter should have this proposal placed fairly and dis- 
passionately before her. ** Probably it would not be so. 
No doubt he would wait a fitting time. His hurry to get 
a telegram or post-card sent down to Kinvaig—well, that 
is easily to be understood. And I did not undertake that 
you would give him your answer at once—though he 
pleaded for it. Yes, 1 must admit that his manner—the 
sincerity of his manner—impressed me a little. 1 confess 
that. And I liked the way he talked about himself. 
There was a kind of blunt honesty about it that rather 
made you sympathize—as if with one who had been hard- 
ly treated by common rumor. Now I am not arguing on 
his behalf, Evlin; nor am I seeking to influence your de- 
cision—God forbid that I should do that!—but I think I 
ought to repeat to you some things he told me about him- 
self, more especially as regards the future, and what he is 
willing to do, if you accept this position he offers you.” 

And therewith the poor woman, so pathetically re- 
solved to be impartial—so determined that no hyper-sen- 
sitive feelings of her own should interfere with what 
many would consider her daughter's “ chance in life” — 
began and fought against her own secret instincts and 
sympathies, and blinded her eyes to her fears, and would 
have nothing but commendation for Mountmahon’s 
pledges of reform. He was to withdraw from the turf; 
he was to send his bodyguard of bullies to the right- 
about; he was to turn over a new leaf, and improve his 
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conduct generally, and become an estimable member of 
society, if only Eelin would grant him her promise. And 
rhaps, in ber over-conscientiousness, the Bean-an-Tig- 
earn may have spoken as if she herself had been per- 
suaded of all these things. ‘The girl listened mutely, with 
absent eyes. Then a maid-servant appeared at the door, 
to announce dinner; so that nothing more could be said at 
the moment. 

And again at dinner the same unnatural calm prevailed 
—the mother dreading lest her specious representations 
had been too readily received, the daughter convincing 
herself, by the very earnestness of these representations, 
that her mother expected her consent. Neither looked 
the way of the other; whatever was said was uttered and 
answered in a mechanical sort of fashion; it was the 
strangest meal. As for Eelin, she sat for the most part 
silent, and with absorbed eyes, as if conscious of some 
impending doom. 

But after dinner the girl made a desperate effort to 
break through this constraint; she went away to her own 
room and got hold of the box containing the coral and 
diamond necklace; and it was with quite a blithe air that 
she came into the drawing-room and marched up to her 
mother. 

** Look here, mummie,” said she, ‘‘ I have something to 
show you. There was no time before dinner: what I have 
in this box will want a good deal of examination and ad- 
miration. A present?—yes, indeed!—and something of a 
present—” 

** From Lord Mountmahon,” the mother said, quickly. 

“Oh, mother, mother—why will you!” the girl cried— 
and all the happiness she had been summoning into her 
face vanished on the instant; and she went and flung her- 
self on to the sofa, her face downward, as if in despair. 
‘I did wish to forget—for a few moments—” 

*Eelin, my darling!” the mother exclaimed, in the 
greatest trepidation—and of course she was hovering and 
nestling over her, with soft pettings and caressings. 
“Forget altogether! If that is what is troubling you, 
forget altogether!” 

She rose, rather languidly. 

**Come here, mother!” 

The mother followed her, until both were opposite the 
engraved family tree, with its proud display of names. 

** How can I forget when that keeps calling to me?” 
the girl said,in a strange kind of way. ‘Look. Here 
are the coats of arms of some of the families that have in 
termarried with the Macdonalds and Macdonnells. You 
see, there is a corner left. If a new plate were engraved, 
there would be room. The Savage and the Falcon—these 
are the armorial bearings of the Countess of Antrim—oh, 
good enough company—oh, yes, good enough company— 
if one were to covet a place—” 

The elder woman glanced nervously at the girl, and 
caught her by the hand. 

‘*Come away, Eelin! I don’t think you are very well 
to-night: you must go to bed soon. Come and show me 
your present; why, you haven't told me yet who gave it 
to you!” 

She suffered herself to be led back to the central table, 
and there, under the strong glare of the lamp, she opened 
the casket. There was a sudden blaze of splendor. 

‘Isn't it a pity,” she said, ‘‘ that Mr. Macdonald—old 
Mr. Allan Macdonald, you know, mother—will never see 
it? He can only have heard of its great beauty—he can 
only have had assurances about the quality of the stones 
—he can only imagine it—” 

‘So it is Mr. Allan Macdonald that has given you this 
magnificent necklace?” the mother said, wondering and 
examining and admiring. ‘* But why?—why?—” 

**He had been told of the balls next week,” said Eelin, 
*‘and he guessed I might be going.” 

** It was easy to guess that,” the mother said (who none 
the less had her own secret fears of a refusal at the last 
moment). ‘Of course a are going; here is an addi- 
tional reason; and I will venture to say there will not 
be a more exquisite piece of jewelry worn on either of 
those two evenings. It is the gift of a prince! Happy 
Eelin!” 

“Oh, yes, happy Eeclin!” was the rejoinder. And then 
she plucked up her spirits somewhat—they were never 
for very long cast down. ‘‘ Mother, you must help me. 
For I made such an exhibition of myself this afternoon. 
I made an awful fool of myself. For you know, the dear 
old gentleman rather sprang this on me: if there were 
some words leading up to it, I didn’t quite catch them; 
and all of a sudden I found myself there, like a gaby of a 
milkmaid, not able even to say ‘Thank you.’ And he 
dared me to utter another word; and then, if I had tried to 
look pretty, and simper, it wouldn’t have been any good, 
for the poor old man couldn't see; and there 1 was—feel 
ing like nine different sorts of a born idiot. Then all at 
once it occurred to me, if I had only a little time, I could 
send him a message in Gaelic, that would give some 
kind of voice to what I felt; and he seemed rather to like 
that idea; and all the way home—only there was a little 
dog that made friends with me, and kept interfering all 
the way home—I was making. up something that would 
perhaps tell him. Only, my Gaelic is so common; it’s 
shepherd’s Gaelic that I have picked up anyhow; but 
you, mummie, you are familiar with the elegances, with 
the refined and beautiful Gaelic; and if you would help 
me, we might together send him a neat little note. I've 
got the rough English already,” she went on. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I'd better write that out now, and then we can consider 
the phrases.” 

She went and got a sheet of paper; and after a little 
cogitation she pencilled down the words: 

**My heart with gratitude is like the tide of the sea 
flowing towards you; but it cannot speak ; only, if you go 
down to the shore you will find all the shells murmuring 
with what it has been trying to say.” 

*Old Allan Macdonald will be a pleased man. Eelin, 
to-morrow morning,” her mother observed. ‘‘ You have 
not lost your trick of saying pretty things. And now let 
us see if we can find some expressive Gaelic phrases.” 

It was a respite, at all events; and for the time being 
the proposal of marriage was happily put aside, while 
this small literary exercise was being proceeded with. 
And then, when that was finished, and when the casket 
was shut up again, Eelin said, quite cheerfully, to her mo- 
ther: 

‘*Mummie, I wish you would buy a second hand safe 
and keep it in your room; it’s a shame having all your 
valuables and family relics lying in a lawyer's office in 
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Edinburgh. Not that I am anxious about my beautifu 
necklace. Oh, no. Set a thief to catch a thief. I sup- 


pose you don’t understand that this house is protected by 
the greatest robber and villain and jail-breaker in Scot- 
land? You don’t understand? You've never heard Max- 
well on the doctrine of the transmotion of souls, then? 
Oh, L assure you it is most ingenious. According to him, 
souls go skelping about the universe, apart from their 
bodics—just as they do in sleep; and when a particular 
soul comes upon an unoccupied body, it can take posses- 
sion; and there and then the man who has been annexed 
in this way becomes the other man. And whom do you 
think Maxwell is at present? Why, one David Haggart, 
who was hanged at Edinburgh years and years ago for 
murder; desperate criminal he was, famous all over the 
south of Seotland and the north of England; not a jail 
in the country could keep him in ; and Maxwell with Hag- 
gart’s soul inside him has persuaded Morag that it is a 
murderer who is talking to her when she brings in the 
vegetables of a morning—” 

**I wish he'd mend the netting over the nectarines!” 
said Eelin’s mother, sharply, ‘‘ instead of taking up the 
time of the maids with his nonsense!” 

** But don’t you see, mummie, how secure we are with 
such a notorious malefactor protecting us? Set a house- 
breaker to guard a house! And that’s why I am not anx- 
ious about my lovely necklace—though I do mean to hide 
it away deep down in a special wee corner that I know of: 
all the same, mummie, you might just as well buy a second- 
hand safe; it wouldn’t cost more than £4 or £5; and you 
could get at your treasures whenever vou wanted. And 
now I must go and see that Beelzebub has not been left in 
the pantry: I’m getting tired of earthquakes at three in 
the morning.” 

That night was a troubled night for the poor mother. 
Hour after hour she lay awake, fearing that she had said 
too much, or too little. Had not the impartiality she had 
striven for been after all a pusillanimous kind of thing? 
Ought she not to have spoken out her own acute and keen 
convictions freely? Ought she not to have said: ‘‘ Eelin, 
the impetuous and insensate fancy of this illiterate booby 
is an insult! Come back from looking at that family 
tree! You may owe your ancestors much; but they do 
not ask for your personal degradation. It is a great posi- 
tion that is offered you, no doubt; many girls would be 
proud of it: you have other things to be proud of. And 
if the Marchioness of Mountmahon might become the 
benefacitress of the scattered Macdonalds of Kinvaig, 
would they not one and all of them starve outright from 
hunger and bitter winds rather than see her bearing any 
such polluted name?” 

That was one swing of the pendulum; then there was 
the other: the poor Bean-an-Tighearn—she of all people— 
striving to persuade herself that she was a woman of the 
world, intrepid, not too squeamish, who must have regard 
to her daughter's material interests, without trivial and 
over-sensitive qualms. But whichever way the pendulum 
swung, there was ever in the background a dim and ago- 
nizing horoscope. For this girl lived all too strenuously, 
too vilully, too eagerly, whether in unbridled mischief and 
gayety among her friends or in quick and active sympa- 
thy with the circumstances of the poor folk she knew. 
And if her own life were to be blundered somehow—if 
there were to be disappointment—if she were to be flung 
back wounded—then the anxious mother foresaw how the 
wild and passionate nature might dash itself against the 
rock of human mischance—and there an end. The hours 
of that night were long. 


(ro BE conTINUED.) 


A VISION. 


\ THILE sitting by a low camp-fire, and musing o'er 
the past, 

Sweet mem’'ries thro’ my quict mind came crowding 
thick and fast. 

And while 1 thought of scenes now gone, perchance to 
come ho more, 

A wondrous change came o’er my sight. As through 
an open door 

I seemed to 
dwelt; 

Where man 
felt; 

Where each 
cost, 

For cach had learned that deeds of love, tho’ small, are 
never lost. 


see a home where love and peace securcly 
and wife lived happily, nor care nor sorrow 


the other strove to please, unmindful of the 


A moment, and the scene had changed. Around the 
mother’s knee 

There came sweet children, Heaven-sent, their pride and 
joy to be. 

And while I looked with raptured gaze, these grew in 
love and grace, 

Till each had passed from out that home to fill an 
honored place. 


Long years rolled by; great changes o'er each form and 
feature came. 

Deep wrinkles seamed each loving brow, and toil bent 
down each frame. 

A silv'ry crown its halo set o’er 

head, 

peace and kindness from each face a glorious 
radiance shed. 


each time -houored 


And 


All things were changed except the love that each the 
other bore; 

But this had strengthened with each year that washed 
on time’s vast shore, 

Till one could sooner stop the flow of Ocean’s mighty 


tide 

Than separate two loving hearts like these, so true and 
tried. 

The vision faded, and my thoughts their wonted course 
resumed, 

While things about me, late so changed, their usual shape 
assumed. 


And then I thought, ‘‘Can I have seen a forecast of 
my life?” 

God grant our lives may be like these, when thou shalt 
be my wife! Freperick BuNNELL Kine. 




























































SHIRT-WAIST AND TAILOR SKIRT WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 55.—[{See Page 263.) 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOWNS. 
( NE of the leading models among spring styles in skirts is the combi- 
nation of the front gore and circular flounce, the rest of the skirt 
being circular also, with a seam in the back. 

The plain apron sides curve upward, until they almost join each other 
in the back, space being left only for the tiny cluster of shirrings which 
is a characteristic of new models. Such a skirt is suitable for cloths or 

lighter wools, French mohair, Scotch or English 


= woollens, as well as for duck or other heavy cotton 
al fabrics. The wi i 1 a half 

. a abrics. The width at the foot is four and a ha 
‘i wy a yards. It may be made up with or without a foun 


dation skirt, according to the material chosen. The 
heading of the flounce can be simply stitched, or 


banded by folds or braid. 
lan) The accompanying shirt-waist is a new design with 
y ,i\ a becoming front, composed of a wide box - pleat, 
i \ overlapping another pleat, which is the continuation 
\ of a pretty curved yoke. Under this yoke are sev- 
\ eral tucks—a conspicuous feature of the season—that 
\ give a desirable extra fulness just over the bust. 
The sleeves, of the newest form, have turned-over 
\ cuffs, which are appropriate to the narrow rolling 
stock-collar. The back has a pointed yoke, under 
which is a graduated box-pleai. 

Witce ye Approximate pay of material for skirt, me- 
dium size—8 yards 22 inches wide; 5 yards 36 inches 
wide ; 4} yards 42 inches wide, uantity of material for shirt-waist—4} 

yards 22 inches wide; 3} yards 30 inches wide ; 3 yards 36 inches wide. 


No attire looks so much a part of fresh country life as the muslin gown, 
and never were more fascinating designs and exquisite colors produced 
than appear in this year’s importations of airy summer textiles. Organdies 
sprigged with bouquets and garlands, polka-dotted and plain muslins in 
all delicate tints, and semitransparent silk veilings made up over flowered, 
striped, or plaid silk foundations, produce charming color effects and make 
ideal gowns for country wear. 

A pretty and becoming dress, which may be carried out in any of the 
light transparent fabrics, has a apmees = little corsage, the full front of 
which is almost concealed by a graceful fichu, frilled at the edge, and 
draped over the shoulders @ a Marie Antoinette. The frill, headed and 
bordered by lace insertion, diminishes in width towards the waist-line, 
where the material is slightly shirred in the back and encircled by a black 
velvet ribbon belt. Bands of velvet, strapping the bodice and caught at 
the ends by little butterfly bows, attach the fichu in a very effective way. 
The sleeves, gathered into a band of insertion, fit the arm the entire length, 
wrinkling slightly. At the wrist is a ruffle, bordered also with insertion. 
The muslin, ornamented with insertion and rows of velvet ribbon, forms 
& most becoming collar 
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The flounced skirt, which in various forms and effects appears in great numbers 
this season, is ornamented with a touch of the popular lattice-work at the side, the 
lace bands reaching from the waist to the hem counteracting the tendency of the 
flounce to diminish the height of the wearer. The fulness at the top of the skirt is 
shirred into a small space. The width of the skirt at the foot is four yards and 
three-quarters. The gown may be mounted over silk or over one of the colored 
lawns, which are now so beautifully tinted, and very crisp and delicate. These 
dainty wash fabrics can be made quite separate from any drop skirt, thus affording 
the means of using more than one color combination, as the bodice may also be 
worn over a separate lining. The sleeves may be lined or not, as preferred. The 
waist is fastened under the fichu at the left side. ? 

Approximate quantity of material for medium size— 10} yards of muslin 82 
inches wide; 16 yards of insertion; 34 yards of ribbon velvet. 


PARIS DINNER OR THEATRE GOWN. 

E MBROIDERED net gowns continue to be imported in great numbers, and are 

4 without question the handsomest gowns of the season. There isa great variety 
of design, both in the making and iu the patterns of the embroidery. The same 
fashion continues of using appliqué of lace on the net, and outlining it-with jet 
beads or paillettes, while the very handsomest of materials are used for the lining. 
A superb model, illustrated on the front page, suitable for the theatre or small 
dinners, is entirely made of net, on which is appliqué of Chantilly lace outlined 
with blue paillettes. The skirt is almost straight, and is of ivory-white satin, over 
which the net falls in graceful folds. The waist is cut décolleté, but has an inside 
guimpe of the net. Around the shoulders is an exquisite fichu trimmed with Chan- 
tilly lace ruffles, and fastened at one side under rosettes of bright orange velvet. 
The sleeves come to the elbow, and are of net. The belt is of orange velvet, 
fastened with a jet buckle. The guimpe fits very smoothly, and is finished with a 
high collar of orange velvet embroidered in jet, with an inside ruche at the back of 
Chantilly lace. Of course the gown is made with a train, and the lines of the skirt 
are exceedingly graceful. All the materials used in its construction are of the 
handsomest kind, the satin on which the gown is made being rich enough for a 
gown itself without even the covering of embroidered net. 


THE NEW POINT OF VIEW. 

N the days when grandmother was a girl, she remembers that she was constantly 
enjoined to behave like a little lady. The grown-up people around her contin- 
ually cautioned the child that she must not be a tomboy; that she must walk aad 
not run; that she must not tear her clothing by jumping over fences; that she 
must in all things avoid the reputation of a hoiden or a 
romp, and that what was perfectly proper for her brothers 
was wholly inappropriate for her. Our ancestors regarded 
with great admiration the young woman who conformed to 
the family ideal of delicacy and modesty; and they preferred 
to see women rather timid and dependent than otherwise, 
Nature was sometimes too strong for them, and a girl grew 
up sturdy, stout-hearted, and self-reliant, not understanding 
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all the difficulties which were thrown in her way. 
It was at one time considered the proper thing 
for a woman to faint; and in the eurlier novels of 
the century we constantly find the heroine swoon- 
ing whenever there is an opportunity, and we 
wonder at the graceful way in which she manages 
this performance whenever it seems desirable. In 
those remote days it was considered rather inele- 
gant to eat very much, and the girl who had a 
slender appetite, who simply nibbled and seldom 
acknowledged hearty hunger, was always in evi- 
dence. The point of view has wholly changed. 
To be ill when one may be well is not only con- 
sidered a misfortune, but regarded as a disgrace. 
Our girls are taller, stronger, weigh more, and can 
accomplish more than at any former period. From 
childhood on, they are well fed, well clothed, and 
encouraged to engage in the sports which enlist 
their brothers. There are few things which a boy 
may do in which his sister will not compete with 
him, the result beiug that our girls are growing 
constan!ly stronger, more beautiful, and more con 
fident of success in whatever they undertake. 


The college girl, who has shown that no studies 
which may be presented her can daunt her by their 
abstruseness or the hard work they require, bas 
also taken hold of athletics with great energy. 
She excels fh sports. If her college be neara luke, 
she proves herself skilful with the oar; she can 
manage a boat; she can swim; she can take care 
of herself in an emergency on water as well as on 
land. If her alma mater be in the mountains, she 
rambles far and wide, she plays golf, she dues 
whatever others do in the region, and does it rather 
better than they. There is no limit to what our 
young American girls of the period do. They have 
at lust consented to wear short suitable skirts for 
occasions when long dresses are in the way, and it 
is a surprise to-day to meet a girl who is not pre- 
pared to face any weather that may come, dressed 
so appropriately that neither thin shoes nor short 
skirts nor tight corsets present an obstacle to her 
perfect enjoyment and perfect health. People who 
engage in tilts in tight corsets show that they are 
behind the age—for in these days fashionable girls 
do not wear them, and other girls follow in the 
wake of the fashionable ones. 


Our new point of view also demands a certain 
ability to go forward in a new field when there is 
occasion. Many young women in the last decade 
have boldly entered the lists of business life, and 
have proved, by their attention to details, their 
promptness, their punctuality, their willingness to 
ask no favors, and to meet the conditions of busi- 
ness as men do, that they are equal to the fierce 
competitions of the day. No sensible girl who 
goes into business expects to receive courtesies on 
the ground of her sex. She knows that business life is 
more or less a battle, and that success comes to the plucky, 
the determined, the honorable, and the strong. All these 
characteristics she must possess if she would win her way. 
In addition, she knows that she must be properly equipped 
for what she istodo. If she engages in business she must 
know something about it from the inside, and must be 
willing, if necessary, to serve an apprenticeship in order 
to make herself ready for her career. Thus, a young wo- 
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man who some time ago determined to open a milliner’s 
shop spent six months in hard work, mastering all the 
details of the business, learning how to do everything that 
must be done about bonnets and hats, learning how to buy 
oods té advantage, and gaining, on the whole, a know- 
edge of technique which supplemented her original ar- 
tistic skill. She was then fitted to embark with her little 
capital in a modest way, and she did so, giving herself 
wholly to her work. She knew that if she would succeed 
in business life she must not attempt to com- 
bine with it society life also; primarily she 
belonged to her business. Every young wo- 
man who engages in an occupation for which 
she hopes to obtain remuneration must be 
content to resign something. The mistake of 
a former day was that women were some- 
times ashamed of their work. The work of 
which we are ashamed will never reimburse 
us for all that we put in it. The modern girl 
is not ashamed of anything that she attempts. 
Nor was the gentlewoman awhile ago. Do 
you remember dear Miss Mattie in Cranford? 
One day it became necessary for her to set 
up a little shop. She did it with the same 
sweetness and sincerity and unaffected love- 
liness which had characterized her when she 
was simply living as a lady at home. That 
little glimpse from the old days may help 
very many who undertake enterprises which 
are no longer novel in our own period. 


The old point of view required on the part 
of young girls a large measure of ignorance. 
Ignorance and innocence were supposed to 
be synonymous, To-day our girl walks with 
open eyes. . It is as well that she should have 
the protection of knowledge. If conveyed 
to her in a proper way by the proper persons 
—her mother, her teachers, or those who are 
older—it will not detract in the least from 
her innate refinement and modesty. Our 
modern ideal is not a convent-bred girl who 
has been studiously shielded and guarded 
from contact with life during all her childish 
and maiden years, who bas been kept where 
the rough winds shall not blow upon ker, and 
on whom at some period to come the real 
facts of the world will burst with a wounding 
pain like the stab of a sword. 


From the very first we give our girls in- 
struction in things which they should know, 
showing them that the very reserves of na- 
ture are beautiful and hallowed, giving them 
to understand that life itself is a beautiful 
and hallowed thing. There may have been 
advantages in the ways of our grandmothers, 
but we are confident that the new ways are 
better and safer for the modern girl. 


Perhaps the ideal of to-day may be best 
comprehended in one word—our girl must be 
an all-around woman. There must be no- 
thing that she shall be afraid to touch; there 
must be no place which her presence shall 
not improve; helpful to her kind, charitable 
to the poor, sympathetic, loving, ready to 
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bear a hand among the lowly; living in college 
settlements, and gathering the children and the 
needy about her; doing what she can in hospitals, 
a comrade, a sister, and a friend. There is no- 
thing much lovelier on the earth than one of our 
modern girls. 


PARIS SPRING COSTUMES. 
DECIDEDLY odd but picturesque and ef- 
fective wrap is made of mauve mousseline 
de soie, shirred over the shoulders, and trimmed 
with ruffles and ruches in several shades of deep- 
er violet. These ruffles go one over the other, 
each longer than the one above, and shaped so 
that at the back they reach quite low on the skirt. 
They are exceedingly full, and. give a very soft 
effect, while the shirring over the shoulders holds 
the entire cape iw place. Around the neck is a 
full ruffle of white lace, which falls in charming 

contrast over the mauve mousseline de soie. 

The skirt is also of mousseline de soie, of a very 
pale green, and is made in accordion-pleated style, 
with an apron front of white luce. The designs 
are furnished by Paquin, and are exceedingly 
delicate in coloring as well as smart in effect. 
The hat, from Réboux, is made of black and 
white tulle, and has at one side a high aigrette, 
while just in front is a wide buckle of rhine- 
stones. 


A most charming costume from Doucet is of 
white serge; the waist, in blouse fashion, of fancy 
taffeta, is laid in tiny pleats from the neck to the 
belt. The sleeves and odd collar are of white 
serge, and look very smart in combination with 
the fancy taffeta. The skirt is absolutely plain, 
and fits very smvothly over the hips. With the 
waist is worn a cravat tied in a sailor knot, 
around a collar which is a turned-over one put 
on a high band. The hat is a fancy straw of a 
deep Orange color trimmed with stiff feathers 
and a rosette of black velvet ribbon. The lines 
of this gown are exceedingly simple, and the 
marked feature of it is the very odd collar and 
the woollen sleeves put with the body of the 
waist of the taffeta. It is an exceedingly smart 
design, and one that ought to be becoming to 
almost any figure. The sleeves are of medium 
size, in the regular coat shape. 


An odd and effective tailor gown is made of a 
light-weight smooth cloth, the skirt quite plain 
and decidedly long, as unfortunately many of the 
spring gowns are. The jacket is decidedly dif- 
ferent from anything that has been shown be- 
fore; it is tight-fitting, short over the hips, and 
is braided with bands of cloth over fancy taffeta. 
The front of the jacket is in the shape of a 
plastron, and broad over the shoulders, tapering down 
narrow toward the lower edge. It is fastened with large 
and elaborate buttons, and closes high in the throat. 
Around the neck is worn a cravat of mousseline de soie, 
and there are deep pointed cuffs of taffeta strapped with 
bands of the cloth. With this gown is worn a hat from 
Carlier, of fancy straw, and trimmed around the crown 
with fancy taffeta silk. At one side are bird-of-Paradise 
plumes. This gown was designed by Redfern. 
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FEXILE nominal dinner hour at Westhope-on-the-James 
| \ three o'clock P. mM. Sometimes the meal was 
ed at er past three, now and then not until 

f I} rty gathered under the ancient roof 


ie early * me h of 1886 was large, and diversions 
vel ny A horseback ride had put dinner back on 
he day I write of. The company had not left the table 
hen the clock struck five, and a servant announced that 
the Norfolk boat had landed two ladies and one gentle 
mnt at the Westhope wharf Host and left 
t r dessert unfinished to meet and welcome the expect 


hostess 


Between dinner and supper was an irregular gap, but 


there was always a general rally of men and women in 
the drawing-room when twilight fell foggily upon the 
river | the firelight showed temptingly through the 
low The weather had chilled and lowered on this 
particular evening Young couples came in from strolls 
the gravelled walks, shrugging shivering shoulders and 
safing hands reddened by the raw air, and their seniors 
issed the chances of rain, or even an untimely snow 

. before morning The cirele about the red hearth 


lened hospitably at entrance, and the buzz of 


ry talk was louder and brisker A lull overtook it as 


‘ wh 


swung back to admit the late arrivals in the lead 

f the smiling hostess 
Next to her walked a tall woman of fifty-five, or there 
vathed in the deepest and most luxuriant of 
dow weeds. Black hair lined slightly with gray, 
1! and looped above a forehead crossed by strong, 
ight eyebrows, and large unwinking eyes, black as 
ht, enbance the funereal effect of the striking fig- 
As soon as introductions and greetings were over 
took hers by natural selection, to a thronelike 
it the corner of the fireplace. The back was 
iup i cl tine projecting ears recessed her like 
i She sat at her proud ease, not stiffly, but per 


and except when directly addressed, looked at 
yoint ona level line with her eyes. One might 
| her plunged in stern, sad abstraction which 


hn believ 
I ea duty to memory and to sox iety Her voice, 
contralto, should have had varied and pleasing mod- 
Habit, and perhaps a sense of the duty afore 
t it firm and hard. Her ecrépe draperies absorbed 


tness of lamps and fire and gloomed the corner 
it. Her personality stiffened the spirits and 


lashed the wits of her neighbors like a black frost 
S n't coming to visit us,” the blithe hostess had con 
fid het ut dinner. ‘*She isn’t going out at all 
' int of her mourning, you know. Butshe has busi 
\ he Major, and I have known her ever since I 
7 ind she just stops over with us for a night, 
y ito, as it were. To be frank, I stand more 
ve of her un of any other living thing. She is a 
f marble mode! of all the virtues, ancient and mod 
W y charitable, and so oppressively good that I 
feel lil he chief of sinners—as I may be, for all I know 
I ie thing Lam determined, however—lI shall not put 
t st teller upon her guard. She shall be herself, 
iv or stint The Major raising her voice to 
i the other end of the table is counting upon great 
f ceing how the two get on together. He says that 
fap gur, the other rock-salt 
| ! heard of the Story-teller, and was anx 
t ie She lived in a perpetual story, she 
say, with an indefinite series of chapters 
( romances, and tragedies gravitated to her in 
to spiritual, mental, and moral laws. Accord 
j ‘ what people liked and looked for they were 
t somewhere and somehow in one shape or an 
er Iluman histories were her specialty The world 
sa circulating library, and she the custodian who gave 
the volumes, great and small, grave, gay, and ab 
She was sixty years old last week, she was saying now 
the cluster of young folks leaning over the back and 
| ssing up to the side of the low chair placed in the 
| t glare of the blazing logs 
I celebrated it by a ride of six miles on horseback, 
i my second grandson as escort. On a trotting-horse, 
that! Don't look so doubtful, Major. If you say the 
word, lw make the rounds of the plantation with you 
to morrow, and let you choose my mount 
Don rejoined the host. And, to his wife's dismay, 
he turned him toward the begloomed cornet Perhaps 
M (hesiey will join us? 
| must beg to be excused,” said the unelastic contral 
At my time of life I leave the saddle to those who 
not commit an absurdity by filling it.” 
Ihe Story-teller’s rosy face dimpled all over with amuse 
ment a tileless as that of a two-year-old who espies 
nething diverting 
You are quite right! I knew a woman in Albemarle 
County forty years ago who weighed three hundred 
pounds, and always rode on horseback to church and 
en she paid visits, because she couldn't get through a 
carriage door She imported draught-horses from Ken 
tucky for her use—big fellows with hairy heels, and backs 
three feet broad on the level. She was an absurdity in 


the saddle 

And speaking of Albemarle, do you happen, Mr. 
Baynes, to belong to the same family with Rev. Dr. Da 
vid Baynes, of that county, who died in a good old age 


thirty years and more ago?” 

Ihe youth accosted, a theological Senior from Prince 
ton, was the third of the guests who had interrupted the 
hosts’ dessert. He wore a white cravat below a serupu 
lously shaven chin, a straight-breasted coat, and a pink 


complexion that warmed into solferino at the unexpected 
‘ wr 
: ahem! I have the honor to be—that is’”— 
shaking his sleek poll to disentangle another “ hem!” from 
his throat I believe he was my great-grand father.” 

lhe Story-teller made a complacent inventory over the 
upper verge of her fan of his fresh, innocent face, broad 
shoulders, and goodly limbs 

Of all Dickens's characters, for fidelity to nature and 

high moral teaching, commend me to Mr, Peter Magnus,” 
she uttered, emphatically. ‘‘He was a human sponge, 
saturated with common-sensible philosophy. It oozed out 


i was 


COINCIDENCE. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 

at every touch. Ignorant people ridicule his ‘coinci 
dences,’ but the woods—which I take to mean this world 
and life of ours—are full of them. Clever Peter did not 
call attention to one where he saw fifty. Coineidence is 
the rule, not the exception, in mortal experience. To a 
disciple of the Magnus school it is altogether natural that 
Mr. Baynes and I should meet here this evening, ignorant 
of each other’s name and even existence, and discover, 
in the course of the first half-hour of our acquaintance- 
ship, that we once came within the hundredth part of an 
ace of being blood-relations.” 

Her benignant glance asked sympathy in her gratifica- 
tion from the company at large 

Yes. By rights you should have been my nephew, 
once removed. Let me see. Bless my life! you might 
have been my son’ If your great-grandfather had mar 
ried my grandmother, as he tried to do, that might easily 
have come to pass. That ‘if’ opens a limitless vista of 
enchanting possibilities.” 

‘“Major Dewey!” The strong contralto made itself 
heard above the outburst of merry comment upon the last 
remark. ‘‘ When does the James River shad-fishing be- 
gin? I consider your river shad far superior to those 
taken in the North River or the Connecticut.” 

The marble model was sheeted in icy disapproval. The 
proprieties demanded that the subject be changed, and 
with speed. She made no feint of tactful mancuvring 

If the Major replied, the courtesy was swamped in the 
current of petitions for the tale of the luckless wooing of 
Rev. David Baynes, D.D. The Story-teller was hoisted 
figuratively upon the platform, and cheered on to her 
task. Even young Baynes forgot to be conscious of his 
momentous individuality, and came in as a good sixth in 
the race 


The Story-teller rolled her chair a couple of feet further 
away from the fire, composed upon a cushion two minute 
slippers adorned with coquettish rosettes, and buckles that 
twinkled in the blaze. She twirled the painted fan slow- 
ly, as if winding up a thread she would presently play 
out 

‘It was ever and ever so long ago—about eighteen 
hundred and nothing, | should say—when my maternal 
grandmother, pretty Ruth Mead, of Montrose, Cumberland 
County, was courted by this young gentleman's great 
grandfather, a clever and” (a littl bow and smile in the 
direction of the blushing ‘‘ coincidence” pointing the pa 
renthesis gracefully) ** presumably handsome student of 
divinity. He was from Albemarle County, and the jour- 
ney to Cumberland was long in those days. As a girl, I 
sat out many a sunset and dreamed away many a moon- 
light hour upon the worn stone step where she stood one 
spring morning saying ‘Good-by’ for a week to her, as 
yet, undeclared lover 

‘*My mother has told me—at second hand, of course— 
how Ruth looked that day. She was below the medium 
height of the gentlewomen of her generation. They were 
nearly all short of stature before girls had gymnasticized 
themselves into five feet cights and tens. Ruth had dark 
hair and serious gray eyes; her mouth, nose, and chin 
were clearly cut and refined, and her head was set in 
queenly sort upon a slender neck. Her gown of white 
dimity was looped away from a quilted blue silk petti 
coat; her elvow-sleeves were finished by ruffles embroid- 
ered by herself. A cambric cape, also ruffled, covered 
her shoulders, and her high-heeled slippers were blue like 
the petticoat. Just over her head a multiflora rose in full 
bloom trailed under the eaves of the porch. Her lover 
begged her to give him a rose, and then to pin it upon 
the lapel of his brown broadcloth coat. Under the coat 
was a brown waistcoat that overhung his hips, and below 
this were buckskin breeches and top-boots. He was 
a ride to Richmond, some fifty miles away, 
where he was to be examined for licensure by the Presby 
tery 

** His lips twitched and he fidgeted uneasily from one 
foot to the other when he came to say the parting words, 
They sounded commonplace enough, and a bit stilted: 

“*T took the liberty last night, Miss Ruth, of advising 
you to read yet again that matchless classic The Life of 
Sir Charles Grandison. May 1 direct your attention, in 
an especial manner, to what you will find on the one-hun 
dred-and-tenth page of the fifth volume? I shall, God 
willing, return this way to-day week, and shall be pro 
foundly interested in what you have to say as to the mat 
ter I have indicated.’ 

(Language never went in shirt sleeves and slippers in 
that day, least of all when lovers wooed and maidens lis- 
tened.) 

** Well! he bowed low over her hand, his head uncov 
ered (L am morally certain he bad chestnut curls like his 
descendant’s), mounted his horse, and rode away. 

“Pretty Ruth meant honestly to look up the one-hun- 
dred-and-tenth page of volume five, but other company 
arrived in the course of the forenoon, and she clean forgot 
to do it. The now Reverend David Baynes duly re 
turned on that day week, spent twenty-four hours at Mont- 
rose, and went his way. The house was full of visitors, 
and Ruth had no chance, if she thought of it at all, to ask 
why he was so silent, and why he seemed so downecast at 
their second parting. If she wondered at the cessation 
of his visits, she kept her conjectures to herself. She 
certainly did not pine long for him, for she married my 
grandfather the next year 

‘*My mother was a girl of fifteen, when, chancing, dur 
ing a visit to Montrose, to be rummaging in the big old 
bookease in the parlor, she dragged down from an upper 
shelf the fifth volume of The Life of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, and began to turn the leaves, stopping here and there 
to read a passage, and marvelling, I have no doubt, at the 
extraordinary taste of her forebears in admiring the bom 
bastic stuff, when out dropped a sealed letter addressed 
to ‘ Miss Ruth Mead. Present,’ and further (alas! poor 
David!) inscribed, ‘ Important and Confidential.’ 

“It was a definite declaration of affection and an offer 
of marriage. Should her decision be adverse to his hopes, 
he begged, in conclusion, that she would spare herself 
and him the pain of a verbal refusal. A multiflora rose 
worn in her bodice on the day of his return would en- 
courage him ‘to broach the subject by word of mouth.’ 


dressed for 


That was the way he phrased it. The ‘absence of the 
rose, and her silence as to the request be had made that 
she would give him her opinion of what she found in the 
book, would seal his doom.’ 

‘*She did not wear the rose. She never mentioned Sir 
Charles Grandison. Therefore that charming young gen- 
tleman over there who should be grieving, and not smil- 
ing, is neither my dutiful nephew nor my loving son. 
Heigho!” 


She fanned away the sigh and laid her head back upon 
the cushions of her chair, letting the rapids of comment 
rush by her unchecked for several minutes. 

Presently, a sentence of the Major's shook itself free 
from the chatter: 

‘*Mrs. Chesley agrees with me, I am sure.” 

The classic head of the lady turned slightly with the 
smooth motion of a revolving wax figure in a hair-dress- 
er’s window. 

“‘T beg your pardon! Did you speak to me, Major 
Dewey?” 

“‘I was saying that Mrs. Ruth owed some explanation 
to her lover and a duty to herself. The least she could do 
was todrop him a friendly line, telling him how the letter 
had miscarried. Don’t you think so?” 

“If she recognized the handwriting upon the outside, 
it was her bounden duty,*as the honorable, right-minded 
wife of another man, to burn the letter, unopened. She 
certainly could not let him suspect that she had read it, or 
knew of its existence.” 

“If she had destroyed it we should have lost a charming 
scrap of romance from real life,” interjected the hostess. 

The Story-teller left off the musing contemplation of 
her fan, and smiled affectionately at the young theologue. 

““And I the chance of telling my should-have-been 
kinsman how profoundly I regret that the same blood 
does not run in his veins and mine.” 

‘Suppose she had been still a spinster, and the Rever- 

end David had taken to his healed heart another woman 
to wife. Ought she then to have read the letter?’ asked 
the Story-teller, with admirable temper. 
‘That would have been a crime!” said Mrs. Chesley. 
A sin against her future husband, against her own soul.” 
‘* And yet”"—the Story - teller dwelt thoughtfully upon 
the second monosyllable, and paused while one might 
count ten after sliding it from her lips—‘ your condi- 
tions—honor and self-respect—are sometimes wanting. As 
the late Hezekiah Bedott declares, ‘We are all poor crit 
ters.’”’ 

The round black eyes fixed her fast. 

* 1 do not understand.” 

Queen Mab had evidently sunk to depths unfathomable 
by the plummet of rectitude. 

Nothing abashed, she gazed pensively at the backlog, 
as if calculating how long the flames would be in reaching 
the hissing heart, from which the life-drops were dripping 
at both ends of the mighty stick. 

“She has another Coincidence in her mind,” 
hostess, in a pretended “aside.” “ This time it will be more 
than melodrama, I see tragedy looming up in her eye.” 

‘*T was thinking "—still dreamily, and without with 
drawing her eyes from the streaming backlog—* what a 
story could be written upon letters left in books, and 
locks of hair, and faded flowers. My grandmother— 
pretty Ruth—died in 1820, before my mother was fully 
grown. Yet I happened the other day upon a bit of fold 
ed paper in a volume of Elegant Extracts from the Works 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson that had her maiden name in faded 
ink upon the fly-leaf. The folded paper was blotched 
with the tawny stains that are Time's thumb-marks, and 
within it was a single rose petal, brown and brittle. <A 
love verse of eight lines in my grandmother's handwriting 
was upon the square of stained paper. It began and end- 
ed with,‘ Because I love him dearly.’ 

“The old, old story! The brain that thought out the 
rhymes, the heart that moved the brain to song, and the 
hand that obeyed both have been dust for sixty-six years. 
Rose leaf and paper have outlived them all.” 

She said ‘“* Heigho!” again, and with genuine feeling; 
then the fan came into play in the slow twirl that had 
preceded the ** melodrama.” 

“ You were right, Mary, my dear, as to my tragedy. It 
could not have been anything less in the end. I saw only 
the third act. The story, as I got it, lacked preface and 
‘finis.’ It is hardly worth your hearing.” 

All the same, the audience would have it. Half of one 
such loaf as hers was better than a whole bakery of bread. 
So said the Major, and the figure was caught up by ac- 
claim 








“ 


said the 


“I have never told this story before, not even to my 
husband and children,” began a graver voice than that 
which had given us the tale of the belated love-letter. 
‘*A woman's good name and a man’s honor were involved 
in it, and while the actors lived the secret was theirs, not 
mine. The last of these died less than a year ago, as I 
heard only yesterday. Perhaps the hearing of her death 
is one reason why the strange happening that put me into 
possession of her secret has haunted me all day. The let- 
ter which gave me the key to the tragedy was written 
thirty-five years ago, while I was still a girl. 

“I did not marry until I was twenty-five. (That may 
account for my excellent choice of a husband, young peo- 
ple.) I was visiting at a country house in an up-river 
county. Ishall not tell you the name of the plantation, 
or the then owner. Still less do 1 mean to give you the 
name of the belle of that Christmas week. She was a cit 
girl, a magnificent brunette, tall and slender, a fine musi- 
cian, a vivacious talker, and an incomparably graceful 
dancer. Her flow of spirits and her ready repartee kept 
the house alive, and half the young fellows in the county 
at her feet. There were eight of us girls in the party, 
but none of us could hold a candle to Maria Brown. I 
call her that because the name is so common, and hers 
was so uncommon, I never knew another person who 
bore it. She was an orphan and poor, as we learned 
somehow, and since her father’s death, three years before, 
had lived with her mother’s cousin, who was married to 
an eminent lawyer in no matter what city. Our hostess 
told me one day that Mrs. Blank was singularly lovely 
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in character and person, and as fond of Maria Brown as 
if she were her young sister. Maria outdressed the rest 
of us, and—for she took on no airs of superiority—she 
was not ashamed of the fact that her handsome wardrobe 
and jewelry were gifts from her cousin. 

** None of us envied her them or her fine lodgings after 
seeing Mr. Blank. He came to escort her home at the end 
of the week. He was a splendid-looking man, apparent- 
ly on the sunny side of forty, and rather distingué than 
handsome. I recalled, in after-years, that we girls pitied 
Maria openly to her face at the prospect of the long jour- 
ney by railway and boat in the company of such a digni- 
fied iceberg, and how she parried our pity by saying that 
she would leave him to his law papers, and find her enter- 
tainment in memories of the glorious week she had had in 
ourcompany. She was as charming to women as to men. 

‘‘IT was married the next May, and went to Baltimore 
to live. Iam safe in saying that I did not think twice of 
Maria Brown in the next twenty years. On my forty- 
fifth birthday we removed into a new house we had built, 
and for the first time since my marriage I had a library 
large enough to hold all my books, and my husband’s as 
well. Among the rest was a boxful which had been stand- 
ing unopened in our garret for years. Some of these had 
belonged to me when I was a girl. In settling them upon 
the new shelves I found one the very title of which I had 
forgotten. It was Silverwood, by Margaret J. Preston—a 
sweet, pure, religious, thoroughly womanly story of Vir- 
ginia home life. I recollected, on the instant, that my mo- 
ther had given it to me as a Christmas present, that I had 
read it on the train from Richmond to the plantation I 
spoke of just now, that it had lain upon the table in my 
room during my visit, and been packed with my other 
effects when I was ready to go home. | opened it now at 
random, and a sheet of paper, folded like a letter, slipped 
out. It was a large single sheet, covered on both sides 
with clear, bold writing. The first part of the letter was 
gone, and a cursory glance at the reverse of the sheet 
showed me that there was no signature at the bottom 

**It began somewhat after this fashion: ‘My darling 
girl, heart and house and world are desolate in your ab- 
sence. I ask myself many times daily if there was ever an- 
other man at once so blessed and so accursed as myself.’ 

“1 grasped the situation ata glance. We had always 
numbered among our guests many authors and artists, and 
one of these had left a fragment of a love-story—maybe a 
rejected MS.—in this old book. Otherwise (perhaps /) I 
should have had grace given me to destroy the paper forth- 
with without reading a word. What I did was to read 
the effusion deliberately, more amused than interested by 
the burning periods. The writer bewailed ‘the fatal 
bonds that keep asunder two beings who were born to 
make each other happy.’ ‘For fear of reawakening 
Catherine’s jealousy,’ he must devise some scheme for 
finding himself in his angel's neighborhood at the time 
agreed upon between them 

“Within four lines of the foot of the second page I 
came plump upon this sentence, ‘My sweet’ (the name I 
have made Maria represent), ‘forgive my eager impatience 
to see you once more’; and before I could gasp my aston 
ishment my eye alighted upon 4 line running up the inner 
margin of the page. It was, ‘ For ever and ever yours,’ and 
the name, in full, of Maria Brown's cousin’s husband. In 
a flash I bethought myself also that ‘Catherine’ was his 
wife’s name. 

**In that day, dear young people, we believed and held 
for certain the dogma that women should love their own 
husbands, and men their lawful wives, forsaking all 
others and cleaving to them alone—and the rest of it. I 
could have cried my heart out in a horror of pity and 
indignation. Then I struck a match, and, in trembling 
haste, as if to conceal a guilty secret of my very own, I 
burned the telltale paper, and tried to forget it. 

** As I have said, this is the first telling of the story, and 
that you would not have heard it to-night had I not met 
yesterday an old acquaintance who was of that Christmas 
party, and who asked me if I had heard of Maria Brown's 
death, several months ago. She married in 1860, but my 
informant had forgotten ber husband's name. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank died during the war 

‘*This is all I know of the tragedy 
you see. 


A mere outline, 
You can fill it up for yourselves. 


“‘Supper—did you say, Mary dear? We are thankful 
to have a change of diet from my grewsome coincidence. 
Mrs. Chesley will try to forgive me for reading that dread- 
ful letter, and for telling these young people that such 
things were ever written—or possible.” 

The Major was offering his arm to the magnificent 
widow, who gathered up her crépe train with a white 
hand, as she answered, ‘‘I care little for fiction of any 
type, but there are diversities of tastes, and you have no 
cause to complain of want of appreciation of the romance 
you have given your audience.” 

At half past twelve that night the house was so still 
that the Story-teller, wrapped in her furred dressing- 
gown and toasting her slippered toes at the fire, prepara- 
tory to stepping into bed, gave a little jump at a knock 
upon her door. 

‘*Come in!” she cried, without rising, but started to her 
feet as Mrs. Chesley and her voluminous draperies filled 
up the opened doorway. She had not laid aside a crépe 
bow or a single diamond, or loosened a strand of her 
beautiful hair. She shut the door behind her and walked 
directly up to the other woman. 

‘“*Of course you have that letter still,” she said, in care- 
fully measured accents. ‘‘ What price do you ask for it?” 

‘*] said that I burned it,” ejaculated the astounded 
Story-teller. ‘* What do you mean?” 

** You said, too, that I died nearly a year ago. 
statement is as true as the other. I am here to demand— 
and to get—that letter. I missed it when I reached home. 
I have no idea how it got into your book, unless you stole 
it and put it there!” 

The Story-teller grew two inches taller in the generous 
wrath that flushed and quivered through and over her 
like lambent flame. 

‘‘How dare you say such a thing? It is utterly and 
abominably false—and you know it. I did not dream, 
uutil this s@ond, that you ure Musidora Boisseau. How 
could 1? I never heard your married name. I have not 
met you in thirty-five years.” 

** You told my story with a purpose,” said the unwaver 
ing contralto, the face as impassive as stone. ‘* You had 
heard of my husband’s death, and that he left his whole 
fortune tome. It was a shrewd game, and you played it 
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well. Name your price. 
been travelling all day. 
what I came to get.” 

“If I were one man and you another, I would throw 
you out of that window!” cried the other, now at white 
heat. ‘‘ As we are two women, I can only say that you 
will leave my room as you came, or I shall go straight to 
Mrs. Dewey with the whole story. Your letter was burned 
—as you deserve to be! Do you think me no better than 
yourself? Will you go? or shall 1?” 

The paroxysm of fury departed suddenly when the 
Story-teller was left to herself, and took all her strength 
with it. She sank upon a chair and beld her icy fingers 
over the embers in a hard chill of nervous excitement. 

A fragment of a whispered sentence escaped between 
her chattering teeth—‘‘ Of al/ the Coincidences !” 


It is getting late, and I have 
I do not leave this room without 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 
A FRIEND of mine has written a novel with a very 
stirring plot. It will appear in about three weeks, 
and in order to secure her dramatic rights she has made 
it intoa play. I had the amusement last week of being 
present at what is called the ‘‘ copyright performance.” 
The Court Theatre had been lent for the occasion —a 
pretty little playhouse, the only one in or near Chelsea. 
The authoress kindly called for me, a little before eleven 
in the morning, and a penny "bus took us almost to the 
door. One of her brothers met us there, but it was some 
minutes before the friends whom she had invited began 
to drop in. Presently there arrived two ladies, one of 
whom has had the glory of sceing a play of hers run for 
several weeks in London; the other, a handsome Ameriean 
girl who has played in the provinces, and longs to obtain 
recognition in town. Then came a fine soldierly white- 
haired man, whom I have known by sight for years as a 
‘* first-nighter.” Two or three more women came, and a 
young man drove up to the door; but he went to the stage 
entrance. 

My friend disappeared in the same direction, and I saw 
her no more, till I discovered her on the stage with those 
who had promised to read parts. Before entering we 
were all obliged to pay the sum of two guineas at the box- 
office, otherwise the performance would have failed of its 
protective purpose. It was pleasant to feel that we were 
only saying ‘Au revoir” and not *‘ good by” to our 
money, and it was gravely returned to us after the play 
by the author's brother. A placard outside the theatre 
announced what was taking place within, and the men 
tion of two-guinea seats kept out the public 


There is surely nothing much more mournful than an 
empty theatre, where the sun and electric lights compete 
for the mastery. One row of lights over the stage was 
turned on so that the ‘ performers” might read their 
parts. There were odds and ends of scenery at the back, 
and a truly awful carpet on the floor, which some one at 
once christened ‘* Early Victorian,” and which soon after 
became known as the Jubilee carpet. There was one 
experienced actor present, and it was a treat to hear his 
trained voice enunciating the clear-cut syllables of a 
really very excellent part. The candidate for dramatic 
honors went into her réle ambitiously, even acting a lit 
tle. The play is mediwval, and she was perfectly modern 
Some of the men read like a five-year-old child. The most 
delicious thing was when the passionate love passages 
were gabbled and stumbled over, while slight embarrass- 
ment appeared on the commonplace countenances of the 
young men who read them, and unconcealed smiles 
adorned the faces of the select audience. 

The actor was ordered to ‘‘ die on the Jubilee carpet,” 
and indignantly refused; but he got wrought up in the 
sensational passages, and made us realize what a fine 
thing the play was. Jealousy, passion, love, hatred, 
cruelty, magnanimity, all had a turn, and even the covert- 
coat and knickerbockers of one lover, and the stodgy ugli 
ness of another, could not entirely spoil their effect. 


‘* How did you like *‘ Julius Ceesar’?” asked somebody 
of a lady, as they left Her Majesty’s Theatre the other 
night. 

* Oh,” she answered, demurely, 
with the play.” 

Really nobody can quite spoil Shakespeare, but there 
is a plentiful lack of genius in Mr. Tree's company. Per 
haps I am hypercritical, and expect more than | have a 
right to; still, 1 have heard nobody speak of the present 
revival as a great performance. The setting is wonder- 
ful, as of course it would be, since Mr. Alma-Tadema 
is responsible for it. We have one beautiful and sumptu 
ous picture after another of ancient Rome. The crowds 
are singularly natural and well managed. Mr. Tree, in 
his great speech as Mark Antony, was more happy than I 
have ever seen him, and Mr. Waller made a sympathetic 
Brutus. Cassius also was well played. Miss Lily Han- 
bury as Calphurnia was beautiful, and Miss Millard as 
Brutus’s wife dignified and impressive 


there's nothing wrong 


Between the tragic acts I observed the hair-dressing 
and clothes of some very smart ladies in the audience. 
Black feathers are again being worn in the hair, and give 
a mournful appearance to the wearers, I saw all kinds 
of opera cloaks—some of bold-figured brocade, some of 
black satin lined with a bright color. Many were short, 
but a good proportion were long, entirely covering the 
gown, and had big loose sleeves. Feathers and fur were 
the favorite trimming. What astonishes me immensely 
is that nearly every woman I see possesses a string of 
pearls, These gems are worn in the daytime, and look 
very well on pretty throats, resting on the collar of the 
gown. But are they all real? The amount of valuable 
fur and old lace now worn here sickens the heart of her 
who has none. Sables and chinchillas will soon be ex- 
tinct. Fur looks very beautiful, but 1 cannot imagine 
how women can spend hours in a warm room and drink 
their tea with great collars of it around their throats, or 
huge capes over their shoulders. Perhaps this is ‘“‘ sour 
grapes!” At all events, the practice accounts for all the 
coughing and sneezing one hears in society. 


The shop windows are already blooming with spring 
fashions. The first Drawing Room is about to take place, 
so brocades, velvets, beaded and embroidered trimmings, 
and the indispensable white plumes are in evidence. 
Who does not long, when the first crocus peeps above 
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the sod—and here they are well up already—to plunge 
into shops and buy an entirely new outfit? This is the 
real ‘‘ spring fever.” 

In the spring a woman's fancy 

Straightway turns to thoughts of clothes. 


And when does it not turn that way? Blessed be Eve 


for having introduced clothes! 


Miss Ethel Barrymore's engagement with Mr. Lawrence 
Irving is broken. believe it is no secret that she is 
responsible for the rupture. It must have been embar 
rassing for her and Sir Henry Irving during the last few 
performances of ** Peter the Great,” as the play obliges 
both to harp on the subject of Huphrosine’s marriage with 
Peter's son, Sir Heury asks, ** Would you like to be my 
daughter-in-law?” 

The audience at this point was respectfully silent. 


A remarkable young violinist. Miss Leonora Jackson, has 
made her first appearance in London. She is only nine 
teen, has taken a prize in Germany only once before won 
by an American, studied with Joachim, and now plays 
in a way to draw the heart out of one’s bosom. Not only 
the uninitiated are stirred: she has won the admiration of 
connoisseurs, and a great career is opening before her 


E. B. 


ANCESTORS AND ANCESTRY. 
\ ITH the centennial celebration of our existence as 

a nation there dawned upon the mind of sundry 
Americans the blissful consciousness that they had fore 
fathers well deserving reverence, and that they might, 
without undermining the very foundations of national 
principles, acknowledge ancestry which extended beyond 
a grandfather. From this realization dates the beginning 
of the quest for ancestors—a pursuit concerning which 
we have something later to say in dispraise. Family 
Bibles became objects of value, town records were roused 
from the slumber of years, musty papers were unearthed, 
almost forgotten tradition was revived, and pewter plates 
and old blue -china were elevated to the 
among the household gods. 

Then there sprang into being the first of the long list 
of patriotic hereditary societies, whose avowed object is 
the perpetuation of the memory of the founders and ce 
fenders of the nation, and the principles for which they 
stood. So far,so good. The sentiment, presumably the 
basic idea of all patriotic societies, appeals to all true 
hearted Americans, whether or not they are entitled to 
enter the ranks of the elect as represented in these organi 
zations 

But unfortunately the multiplication of these associa 
tions has given rise to the suspicion that the object in 
point is not so much to reverence the deeds of the an 
cestor as to minister to the pride of the descendant, and 
that the amount of reflected light cast would dazzle those 
ancestral worthies, who were, ufter all, plain simple folk 
The cynic, who of course has no claim to ancestors any 
more than had the redoubtable Topsy, hints that women 
are the greater offenders in this particular, and adds an 
other insinuation to the effect that however these wo 
men’s societies may, as a whole, typify ‘‘ unity in diver 
sity’ in individual instances, diversity can give unity 
long odds and come out winner. ; * 


highest rank 


The worst of it is that this troublesome personage 
brings forward testimony to support the assertions. First 
the Revolutionary Daughters, who find in the word 


* American” a bone of contention, alike proud of ances 
tors who left plough, forge, or manor to strike a blow 
for freedom—so proud, in fact, that these forefathers are 
added in the form of clasps above the society insignia, 
until the fair wearers suggest sharp-shooters who have 
qualified in a genealogical rifle contest. Next to be sum 
moned are those whose forebears were men of mark in 
Colonial days, and here again is diversity of opinion 
there are dames who do not approve of Benjamin Frank 
lin, and there are other dames who make no invidious re 
flections on dead and gone morality, while there are still 
others who have winnowed all deeds and retained only 
those performed between the Jamestown settlement and 
the close of the seventeenth century. And if this is not 
enough, the cynic will cite other daughters and dames 
who scrutinize critically one another's pedigree, and split 
the hair of Colonial record in equally fine degree 

Now it must be admitted on Common-sense principles 
that the formation of hereditary societies has reached a 
natural limit, and it is time to cry a halt. The reasonable 
conclusion is that these societies should unite in work, if 
not in organization, and justify their existence by prac 
tical deeds, The end, however, is apparently not yet 
the ancestor quest drives its followers to absurd lengths 
Forefathers conjured up rise from the genealogical cal 
dron in a sort of harlequin procession—the ancestor in 
buff and blue, the ancestor in scarlet tunic, the bewigged 
ancestor, the jack - booted ancestor, until from the dim 
twilight of heraldic tradition the crowned ancestor looms 
up in the shadow. Is there not something decidedly in 
congruous in the spectacle of descendants of those who 
bade defiance to the third George of the name secking to 
establish kinship with royalty through Saxon chief o1 
Norman freebooter? Does not this latest departure tend 
to prove that ancestor-hunting has no limit, that it is 
simply a question of enterprise, research, and credulity? 
If we may establish the Order of the Crown, why may we 
not in due course welcome a new hereditary society, lineal 
descendants of the Mariners of the Ark, the Ararat Chap- 
ter, with proper insignia—suspended from a navy-blue rib 
bon, a dove bearing the olive branch? 

We must admit a decided element of absurdity in the 
development of the ancestor quest; we have cast reproach 
on a praiseworthy idea, and we have infringed upon 
Chinese copyright in the extent of our worship. It is, 
indeed, a desirable thing to be well born, to gain inspira 
tion from a long line of brave true men and women, to 
look the more steadfastly into the future for every back 
ward glance. We must remember, however, there is no 
bility of ascent as well as nobility of descent. If we are 
content to plume ourselves upon deeds in which we had 
no share, if we are willing to shine by light not of our 
own kindling, if we use long pedigrees simply for ou 
own vainglory and to bore our friends, then we deserve 
the sharp comment that the best of our race was garnered 
long ago, and we are but the useless stubble encumbering 
the ground. W. 
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OF DAFFODILS AND 
NARCISSUS. 


See illustration on page 257. 


BORDER 


r he border, designed by Mrs. Candace 

Wheeler, may be used upon any piece 
of drapery where embroidery is desirable. 
The colors required are two greens, one 
light brown for the withered flower-sheath, 
a yellow-tinted white for the narcissus, and 
three strong-shaded yellows for the shading 
of the narcissus and the flowers of the daf- 
fodil 


( IL D FRIENDS. 

( LD friends have the advantage over 

newer Ones of having known one’s 
early associations, one’s people, one’s up- 
The new friend may be most 
congenial, her advent in your life may be a 
circumstance which excites daily thanksgiv- 
ing, and her influence on you may be at once 
helpful and stimulating But there are 
whole areas of your thought and great spaces 
in your history of which she knows nothing 
She never knew your parents, your school 
mates, your eccentric uncle John, your in- 
dependent aunt Maria, your beauty as a girl, 
your happy young motherhcod. Therefore 
cannot at once be to you what the old 
friend the friend who does not dream 
that you are growing passée, because she her 
self has silver hair and crow's-feet, and has 


bringing 


18 


kept pace with you during the years, and | 


oves you with a love which has grown sweet 
amd ful during successive summers and 
winters 

Old friends are now and then outgrown 
One sits by the fireside and time stands still. 
Ihe old friend cares for the same books, the 
pleasures, the same church, the same 
people she has always cared for. Another 
into the broader life; her associa 
tions are with clever and keen-witted men 
and women, her talents increase, her oppor 


es out 


tunities multiply; she becomes cultured, 
ready, interesting When again she is 
brought into contact with the friend who | 
has staid at home, the two discover that | 


they no longer have much in common. In- 
deed, one cannot be sure that the dead them 
selves, however idolized and mourned, how 
ever loyally revered and sincerely missed, 
would always find their places waiting for 
them should they return to the firesides they 
left - 

Friendship must be kept in good repair. 
And as this is a world of continual change— 
as people emigrate, as they travel, as they 
die, as, in the picturesque words of the Bible, 
the place that now knows any one may soon 
know him no more—it is as well that the 
ranks of old friends should be constantly re 


cruited by accessions of new ones. So softly | 


time passes, so full are the days, so busy are 
we all, that a few years transform the new 
into the old friends, while there are always 
to be found those who are so suited to your 
moods, and who so happily fit your environ 
ment, that you wonder how life ever went 
on, lacking their companionship 

Kindred are not always friends. One’s 
own flesh and blood may be antagonistic to 
one in many small ways; brothers and sisters 
may venture upon candors which are indis- 
creet, and a brusqueness which is inexcus 
able. Friendship needs to be hedged about 
with barriers of invincible politeness. Every 
nature has its limitations and every life its 
reserves. The best friends may be quite 
opposite in disposition, and of quite differ 
ing temperament. The cautious person may 
love the impulsive; the impetuous and sun 
guine may be attracted to the steady and the 
guarded in speech and action. But friend 
ship implies always certain interests in com 
mon—some social similarity, some self-for 
getfulness. Less stormy than love, friend 
ship is perhaps more comfortable to those 
who have mastered its password and entered 
into its sanctuary. And, all things consid 
ered, old friends are best to have and to hold 


through the varying experiences of human | 


life 
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Doctor Cook Agree 


The following opinions of high authorities of hygiene and cooking, 
express the views of all members of the medical and culinary professions; 
“Cottonseed oil has a direct dietetic veion, it aids both digestion 


nation of fresh beef suet and pure cottonseed oil is eminently 





J. HOBART EGBERT, A. M., M. D., Ph. D., Editor Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
“Vegetable oils (such as cottenseed oil) are growin, 

Jecated housewives and intelligent cooks........ 
substitute (Cottelene) is purer, more 


MARION HARLAND, the famous lecturer and cooking teacher. 


COTTOLENE 


links appetizing food, good health and economy. 


marks 
wreath —on every tin. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


HARPER'S BAZAR ADVERTISER 


rows of white, sound-looking teeth. 


Rubifoam, even poorly organ: 
and invitingly pure condition 
estimated, are annually los 
habitual The = 
represents is incalculable, 

to the next generation. 

the regular use of a scien 
frice like fragrant, cleansing 
would prevent all this irreparable 
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h suffering and deformity this 





Druggists. We mail sample vial on réceipt of postage, 2 cents. 


A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Hoyt’s German Cologne. 





No feature of the face is so agreeable as a healthy mouth revealing twin 
Such teeth make the plain face beautiful. 


By means of proper dental supervision, and the intelligent, systematic use of 
_ @ 
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zed teeth may be kept in a beautiful 


Twenty millions of teeth, it is 
the United States through 


because its effects descend 
roper dental treatment, and 
ifically prepared liquid denti- 
antiseptic, delicious Rubifoam, 
Popular price, 25 cents. At 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 











Portrait Copyrighted by Rockwood, 1897. 


THE WARNER 


The Special Introductory Price to be Immediately Advanced. 


FTER more than two years of constant 
<x labor, the Library of the World's Best 
Literature, under the editorial direction of 

| Charles Dudley Warner, is nearly finished. 
Its completion will be a distinct literary 
| event. The special introductory price under 
the arrangement made by Harper's Weekly 





LIBRARY COMPLETED THIS MONTH. 


| 


Club will positively be withdrawn when the | 


last volumes (which are now on the press) 
are issued, 

Readers will do well to make note of this 
fact, since by joining the Club now they 
will obtain the work at nearly one-half the 
price at which it will hereafter be sold. We 
have no hesitation in advising our readers 
to take advantage of this opportunity. We 
| believe the Warner Library is a work of such 
| extraordinary character that it will sooner 
| or later find its way into every home of cult- 


ure and refinement. The fact that such a 


y wholesome combi- 





nary use.’’ 


fastin favor 
e desirable 
thful and economical! than 


is sold everywhere in one to ten pound yellow tins, 
—“Cottolene” and steer’s head in cotton-plant 

Not guaranteed if sold in any other way. 

St. Louis. New York. Montreal. 
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marvellous survey of the literature of the | 
world, with the exposition and criticism of 
the foremost living men of letters, can be 
had for a sum less than the cost of the sim- | 
plest collection of single volumes makes this 
a work which from the mere standpoint of | 
economy no lover of books can afford to be | 
without. 
The Library is not only an immense sav- 
ing of time and study, but of money as well. 
A postal card sent to the Harper’s Weekly 
Club, 91 Fifth Avenue, New York, will se- | 
cure full particulars regarding the favorable | 
terms upon which it is now being offered to | 
Club members. We believe there are few 
of our readers who will not feel we have | 


done them a special service in calling their ; 


attention to this monumental work and giv- | 


ing timely notice of the withdrawal of low | ; 


Club price. 
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is a delight, whether it be animate or inanimate, 
brilliancy of mind or metal is always admired. 
You can see it in your Silverware after cleaning 
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SILVER C os 
E LE S | L POLISH 
and it's a pleasant reflection to know that it’s 
done without detriment to metal or muscle. It's 
the easy way, the pleasant way, the saving way. 
Isn’t it the way worth trying? Grocers sell it. 
Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 















has been used in the 
Paris hospitals for 
over thirty years, 
and physicians 
concede it to have 
more sustaining qualities 
than me tonic concoction in 
the market. Don’t forget it isa ;< 
Pure Wine, and so cer- 
tified by the U. S. Govt, 











Genuine Farina 
Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bot- 
tles and labels that even 
dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears 
the words, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz,” the address 
of the great Farina distil- 
lery, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs- Platz” (opposite 





the Julichs Place). 
Schicffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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‘SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Our treatment is a product of physiological re- 
search, from physicians’ standpoint; not a cos- 5 
metic manufacturer’s idea. Does not dissolve or 
burn off hairs, but destroys root by absorption. § 
Sensible, pleasant, and safe, but effective. Can £ 
not harm skin. ‘rite for information. tC 


THE MONOGRAM CO., t 


107 Pearl Street, - New York City. % 
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| F only [had some money of my own! I envy the maids 


when they reach the end of the month and receive their 
wages Il envy old Aunty Jane, the char-woman, as she 
roes in and out of the apartment-house over the way, for 
she earns her bread, and buys it with her earnings. As for 


me, Lam a pauper in velvet and silk, and I don’t think I 
have much reason to boast myself concerning my clothes 
l'd as lief be a beggar in rags and be done with it.” 

sut, Fidelia,” urged her sister, ‘‘ why don’t you tell 


Benjamin how you feel? Benjamin loves you dearly; he 


worships the ground you walk on; he does not want you 
to have a wish ungratified Look at this drawing-room, 
« bower for a queen; look at your carriage, a dream .of 
luxury; your horses, your coachman, your footman, the 
service which waits on your every step! My dear Fidelia, 


if the peopl 
heard your c 
your senses,” 


‘‘I'm likely to lose them if things go on as they're 


all this, and 
think you had lost 


up in Greenbrier County saw 


omplaints, they would 


doing now,” answered Fidelia, firmly ‘When I was a 
girl in Greenbrier I had one white frock, which I had 
worn to parties for five years. The tucks were let down 


as I grew taller, summer after summer. The lace on the 
waist had been washed and mended; my slippers were 
home-made; my gloves were cleaned till they gave notice 
on their own account that they wouldn't stand it any 
longer. I had black alpaca for school wear, both as 
teacher and as pupil; [ thrummed on an ancient piano, I 
rode an old plough-horse when he wasn’t wanted in the 
field, | visited the sick, 1 sang in the choir, 1 did as I 
pleased, and | was happy. That last year at home my 


Two hundred dollars! 
independence, of the joy, of 


» hundred dollars 
wealth, of the 


ilary was tw 
Think of the 


the sense of something accomplished, seanethind done 
which earns a night's repose! 1 was happy then, Marion— 
happy; and lam not happy now. Iam wretchedly dis 
contented—a bird beating against the bars of my cage. 
Why, this gown I have on now cost a hundred dollars, 
uml my fur cloak would pay the salary of the Greenbrier 
schoolmistress—bless her soul!—for five years. I wish I 


were she 

Do you never have money?" inquired Marion, perceiv 
ing that Fidelia was very much in earnest, and divining 
that this outbreak was more than a passing caprice. Ever 
since she had been with Fidelia, enjoying with the fresh 


and eager zest and enthusiasm of a country girl for the 
first time in her life away from home, and for the first 
time a guest in a great house in a great city, the operas 


and theatres and concerts and parks and promenades and 


mornings of music, and drawing-rooms where elegant wo 
men assembled to listen to charming lectures on every 
subject under the sun, and luncheons, dinners, pleasures 
of every kind going on, she had been aware that Fidelia 
was dissatisfied. But she had not been able to compre 
hend the reason at the core of the discontent Fidelia’s 
husband was devotion itself; and though, as a busy pro- 
fessional man, he gave comparatively little time to his 


home, still when he was there he was so kind, considerate, 
suave, and deferential that Marion, albeit she was accus 
tomed to good manners in the men she knew—as every 
Southern woman is—could find nothing to criticise 

‘I never have anything to call money,” Fidelia an 
swered, solemnly, her large eyes filling with tears, which 
she dashed away. She was a beauty, Fidelia, with her 
great violet eyes, her golden hair, and her daintily poised 
head, and Marion was used to seeing her have her own 
way ears in Fidelia’s eyes because she had no money, 


when she lived in elegance and splendor, quit 
ed Marion, who put down her embroidery and went across 
the room to bring the smelling-salts F 

Nonsense, sister! I'm notill,” exclaimed Fidelia; ‘* I'm 
simply out of sorts, and disgusted with a disagreeable 
situation. I ought to be ashamed to make you uncom 
fortable because I am, but I'll tell you how it is. I have 
car fare if I choose to ride in cars, though Benjamin pre 
fers my going out in greater state, and the horses need 
exercise, and altogether he does not like my patronizing 
the public conveyances, when I can be seen in our own 
equipage. I have a little change for emergencies. Once 
in a great while I have a five-dollar bill. But I want my 
own bank account; I want liberty to manage my affairs 
as best pleases me. I desire to make a present to mamma 
without consulting my husband, to pay little Jennie’s mu- 
sic bills out of savings of my own; I don’t wish to be 
treated like a child, and made to ask for what is my right 
as Benjamin's wife—his honored and trusted wife.” 

‘You see, Marion, the only thing Be pjamin will not 
leave in my care is enough money to give me a certain 
freedom, and the power to spend or to save without con 
sulting him at every point. 


e confound 





CORRESPONDENTS 





ANSWERS.-TO ‘3 1 


DRESS 
Juciet.—The only change IT can think of to make in your gown 
would be to put in sleeves of black mousseline de eeie: bat that is a 
matter of Individual taste to decide. The black silk sleeves will be 


very smart, and the entire gown will be, I should think, perfectly sat- 
The best wall-paper for you to have for your bed-chamber 
is one in yellow, either a plain yellow ground with a deep frieze of yel- 
low roses, or else walls covered with the flowered chintz 


paper of yellow, of which there are many diferent designs this spring. 


latactory 


the entire 


Manion. —You ask how some lanndresses give the “ wiry effect” to 
black Swiss malin gowns, and if gam-arabic is pat in the starch they 
use. To produce the * wiry effect” some laundresses dissolve a quan- 
tity of gum-arabic of the size of a walnut in two quarts of cooked and 
gown is furned wrong side out and dipped in the 
starch, then wrung out and shaken hard before ironing. It is beat to 


bined starch. The 


iron the muslin on the wroug side 
M. A.—The best way to renovate old lace is to wash it in alcohol or 
stale beer—stale beer is the better of the two, for it gives a certain 


stiffness, The amount of lace that you have ought to make you a very 


FIDELIA’S PURSE. 


BY ALICE AMES. 

“ Benjamin defers to my taste in household furnishing; 
he concedes my prerogative as to the selection of servants 
and the administration of the domestic economy; he is 
proud of me a8 his wife. If we had a child, or children, 
he would allow me to have entire charge of their training 
and education. It is in just this one particular that I am 
a mendicant. 

** Yes, of course I buy things and send him the bills. 
I have accounts at the stores, ‘and my husband audits 
them, and wonders or smiles, as his mood happens to be. 
at the sum total of my shopping; for indeed, Marion, I 
am extravagant and reckless, and order things for the 
mere fancy, as you would do too if you were treated like 
a baby or a plaything. And to-day, when that lady called 
and wanted me to subscribe for St. Mary’s Guild, I had 
to put ber off until I could talk it over with my husband; 
and it will end in my giving nothing, for Benjamin likes 
to be consulted about charities, but always concludes with 
the remark that we are doing enough in the line of benev- 
olence already. Marion, my child, never marry. You are 
much better off as you are.” 

Marion blushed, a lovely sea-shell flash warming her 
ivory skin, until she looked almost as beautiful as her sis- 
ter. Marion was the plain one of the family. Plain girls 
are not without charm, however, and she had her own 
happy secret—a fiancé, whose stock-farm of many acres, 
and plain, low-ceiled, wide-verandaed house, awaited the 
coming of a mistress. In Greenbrier the problems whieh 
vexed Fidelia’s soul and took the sweetness from her life 
would not annoy Marion; for her home, leagues back from 
the railroad, among the primitive mountains, would be 
carried on without much actual gold and silver; and as 
for barter, the butter and eggs and honey would be hers, 
to do with as she chose. Marion could not imagine her- 
self in the pitiful case of Fidelia. 

Being a sensible maiden, and one of those persons whose 
disposition is not to drift along at the mercy of the 
wind, but to act with decision, and set matters straight 
if they are crooked, the little girl from Greenbrier be 
gan to speak in a common-sense manner to her distressed 
sister 

‘ Fidelia, all I have to say 1s that you are behaving very 
foolishly. Benjamin, poor fellow, hasn't an idea that you 
are taking this thing seriously to heart. Until you talk it 
fully out with him, and persuade him to try another meth- 
od, you have no right to suffer martyrdom as you do. Let 
us drop the subject now and go out for a walk and some 
chocolate creams; I’ve been wishing for chocolates all 
day.” 

‘Oh! have you, dear?” sighed Fidelia. ‘I am sorry, 
but I can’t get them for you, unless I go somewhere and 
have them sent home, C. O. D., with strict orders to let 
the delivery be between six and seven in the evening. I 
might have them charged, it is true, but I would not like 
to send a bill for a pound or two of chocolate creams to 
Benjamin’s office.” 

‘Come, my dear,” 
ficulty this time.” 

Meanwhile Benjamin, unaware of the conflict in Fide 
lia’s mind on a subject which to him seemed of very slight 
importance, was sauntering slowly homeward, intent on 
bringing his wife, after the fashion of loving husbands 
everywhere, some agreeable, votive offering. Now it was 
a new book, some charming story about which people were 
talking; now a photograph; again a bunch of violets or 
a eluster of roses; occasionally his evening gift took the 
form of bonbons. 

Passing a brilliantly arrayed and ornamented window, 
it suddenly struck his fancy that women liked sweets, 
as was proved by the procession of female fi figures flitting 
to aud fro at this particular corner. Benjamin deter 
mined to procure for his wife and her sister a large box 
or a ribbon-bound basket of choice conserves and confec 
tions, sure that *‘ the girls” would be pleased. He entered, 
stood before a counter, and gave a lavish order, paying 
for his purchase royally from a large roll of bills. 

He was about leaving, when he heard a faint little fa 
miliar voice behind him saying, ‘‘ Pardon me; we might 
as well go home together, dear.” 

It was Fidelia. And Marion was with her, smiling and 
unembarrassed. Fidelia seemed a trifle disturbed. 

You are driving?” inquired Benjamin. 

“Not at all,” answered Fidelia. ‘We are taking a 
constitutional, and Marion has been treating me to choco 
lates.” 

‘And pray, dearest,” 
you treat Marion?’ 

“1? How could I? 
spendthrift things 

Benjamin stared 


said Marion; ‘' I'll relieve your dif- 


asked Benjamin, ‘‘why did not 
T never have the means to do those 
I leave such vagaries to my betters.” 
A man seldom understands the in- 


pretty gown, particularly if you put it over black net. You will need 
taffeta for an under-lining. Do not use light-colored ribbon to trim 
except about the neck. There have been two or three illustrations in 
recent numbers which you can follow, and you can easily drape your 
shaw! so that it will not be in the least injured. For a month's outing 
at the sea-side you will need a moet thorough summer wardrobe ; at 
least four or five frocks for yourself, and for your daughter seven or 
eight—these of wash materiala, For yourself you will need a silk 
gown, a lace or net gown, made with low and high neck waists; and 
I should advise your dressing in black and white as much as possible. 
Your daughter will need three or four afternoon gowns and one even- 
ing one. All these may be of cheap materials, but must be entirely 
fresh. It is better for her to have two white dack or piqné suits and 
plenty of pretty waists than a lot of more fussy clothes that cannot be 
laundered and kept in thorough order. White duck and piqaé skirts 
are to be mach worn this season with fancy taffeta waists. 


Mvuter.—The blue serge of which you speak would be too heavy to 
make ap for the sort of gown you desire. I should advise your getting 
instead one of the étamines or canvases if you want to have it show 
the lining through. There are ever so many charming weaves of there 
materials. A very pretty design for the gown has a band of open- 
work embroidery around the foot of the skirt. The waist is a jacket 
of the embroidery opening over a fall front of dark bine mousselive de 
soie, and there is a gilt belt and jewelled buckle. The entire gown is 
lined with a paie yellow taffeta, and is extremely effective. 1 should 
think for you a bine made ap over a flame-color would be becoming, 
and you can soften it with white lace if too trying against your skin. 
You had best follow the French illustrations in recent numbers to get 
points for this gown, 


tricacies of the feminine mind. All he did comprehend 
was that something had happened to put Fidelia out. He 
hated to see her out of temper. So he hastened to soothe 
the perturbed spirits of the lady by his side; he never for- 
got that she was a lady, and to be studied and treated as 
such, though she was his wife, and therefore privileged to 
snub him if she chose. 

** Well, Fidelia, I've just bought five pounds of bonbons 
apiece for you, and you may play the Lady Bountiful with 
yours if you like.” 

This remark did not appeal to Fidelia. She received it 
coldly. The trio walked briskly through the crisp evening 
air, and in silence arrived at the house, which, lighted and 
cheery, sent out its cordial welcome to them as they went 
in. A perfect dinner was prepared, and after it, what 
with a glowing open fire, soft-footed servants, and the 
peace which falls tranquilly on a civilized household when 
it has dined, Benjamin was partly conquered beforehand, 
when Marion suddenly took him to task, playfully at first, 
but presently with great seriousness of purpose and man- 
ner, 

** Brother, do you know that I have discovered a skele- 
ton in Fidelia’s closet?” 

“You don’t tell me! Pray, when? And what can it 
be? os is the most absolutely contented woman in 
New York 

“ You think so, but it isa mistake. Fidelia is extreme- 
ly discontented, and has a very legitimate grievance.” 

Benjamin looked grave. He laid down his newspaper 
and flicked away the ashes from his ciga ‘What do 
you mean, Marion? Do not speak in ridk ies.” 

** Fidelia wishes @ private purse, and you do not allow 
her to have one.” 

‘* Excuse me, Marion,” said Benjamin, stiffly, ‘* but sure- 
ly Fidelia and I can arrange our finances to suit ourselves.” 

‘Certainly, if only you will do so,” answered Marion, 
going to the music-room,and playing,softly and dreamily, 
waltz, sonata, measure after measure of silvery mek dy: 
marches with long thrilling chords, cradle tunes, such as 
children love—while by the fire, beyond her hearing, tn 
married pair carried on a low-toned conversation 

** Fidelia, you know that all I have in the world belongs 
to you and is altogether at your service. We can have no 
separate interests. I do not like the idea of dividing our 
united lives by the entering-wedge of an spportionment 
to you of any stated sum. You have my purse always, 
and may command what you will.” 

**In other words, Benjamin, I am a licensed beggar.’ 

‘Why put it in that way? One cannot beg for what 
is her own by right. What practical basis can you suggest 
which would meet your views and make you altogether 
satisfied?” 

Fidelia did not hesitate the fraction of a second 

‘Give me a stated sum every month for my personal 
use, entirely apart from housekeeping or other expenses 
connected with our home; let this be deposited in my 
name in some convenient bank, let me have my own 
check-book, and you will never hear another complaint 
from my lips. I ask only a small sum, dear, but 1 wish 
the knowledge that there are funds which I may control- 
the ae of my own private purse 

“In short, you prefer an allowance—an allowance—to 
the unrestricted use of your husband's income! 

**I do certainly; for the latter phrase, though beautiful, 
has no practical significance. Ifthe allowance is to cover 
all my needful expenses of dress, travelling, and other 
incidentals, it will have to be larger than the one I am 
pleading for—which is simply money enough to come and 
go on, without feeling always like a mendicant who has 
no hope of brightening Ler fortunes.” 

** We'll try it for a year, Fidelia,” was Benjamin's con 
clusion, and Fidelia stooped and kissed him. She was 
standing by his chair, and she swept her fingers caressing 
ly through bis hair, and looked as pretty and animated as 
she used to do at Greenbrier in their courting-days. 

** Women are enigmas,” said Benjamin, musingly. “It 
never entered my brain that you cared so much about so 
small a thing. Why, it might easily have been arranged 
in this way from the beginning.” 

**T wish I had dared to speak sooner,” said Fidelia 
** Thave tried, but you never would really listen, and lately 
I've felt desperate. You wouldn't like the situation, dear, 
if the cases were reversed.” 

“Lown that I might not. You may prefer the old 
way,my love. This is only an experiment.” 

‘An experiment worth trying,” cried Fidelia, ga 
while Marion’s music surged up into 
march, 

And “‘ women are queer,” thought Benjamin, applying 
himself again to the evening paper. 






yly, 
a triumphant 


Mus. C. A.—I shonld advise your buying a spring jacket instead of 
a wrap if you are not stout, and I think one cut on the blazer plan 
with wide turned-back revers would be becoming. You can then put 
white lace over the revers if you want to look very much dressed up. 
There are sold ready made, and are quite inexpensive. In the wraps 
there are only very expensive ones, or else those in cloth, and a jacket 
for the same money will look much more of a garment. 


Sxiina.—See the illustrations of silk and shirt waists in the spring 
number, March 12. As for your wool dress, I should advise either a 
bine serge or one of the pretty tan canvases, which, like crash suits, 
are always usefcl. In Bazan No. 8 is a very pretty gown with braid- 
ing upon it; it is made to wear with a shirt-waist, bat you can have 
the same thing in a tight-fitting waist if you prefer it. Silk fronts are 
no longer new, but will certainly be worn this year; and Eton suits are 
sure to stay in fashion through the sammer, although I cannot advise 
your having one made up in your new gown. There are a great many 
short jackets that are newer. 


Op Scxnsortuen.—The Empire style of gown I cannot advise your 
retaining, but you can easily, I should think, alter your gown by cover- 
ing it with organdie and wearing it with a sash and belt. You will 
have to make the sleeves much smaller, bat, as a lining, your old gown 
will be just as good, and better than anything that you can buy. 


Lourss M.—All skirts are now worn long—s*o much longer than ever 
before that I think you will find it absolutely necessary to lengthen 
your blue satin one. If you can do it by putting a piece at the top, 1 
should advise your so doing. You could cover the piecing witha yoke 
of passementerie or jet This may not be possible, as the fit of the 
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skirt may be changed by altering it from the top; but you might 
also let it down at the bottom by putting on an attached flounce 
of satin. Where the flounce is put on bave a band of black velvet 
ribbon or jet passementerie. Your idea about your black velvet gown 
is a good one, and I should certainly advise your keeping it as it is, 
only use the thin sleeves instead of the velvet ones, and you will be 
able to wear it all through May and Jane on cool days. Your black 
satin skirt will solve the difficulty of your black net dreas. By all 
means combine them, but you will not be able to make it so that you 
can wear it over the white silk as well. In late numbers of the Bazar 
yon will find illustrations which will help you. Take off the fur 
around the bottom of the skirt of the pink silk and put on a full ruch- 
ing of mousseline de svie, and that will change the entire gown. If the 
waist is not very fresh, put on some bands of chiffon, narrower than 
around the skirt. I most strongly advise the entire new cloth gown 
made with jacket and skirt, and then you can wear it with a sbirt- 
waist—of which, I should think, six would be a most liberal number. 
Yes, the loose box fronts are worn, but the fitted jackets are the 
newest. You can keep your light spring jacket for ordinary wear, 
but it would not take the place of this cloth gown made absolutely 
new. It seems to me that you have a very large wardrobe as it is, and 
Ido not see why you should buy any more gowns, excepting one or 
two duck or piqué suits, particularly as you are fond of wearing shirt- 
waists, You can nowadays be certain of buying a satisfactory ready- 
made gown at any of the large department stores. By all means have 
it lined with silk. My advice to you is to use up the things that you 
have, for there is very litle difference between the styles of this season 
and last, whereas by autama, I think, we will have more marked 
changes in style. 


G. G.—The severe tailor style is to be fashionable this year, but such 
a gown as yon describe ought to be made by a tailor: it would not 
be at all safe t6 trust it to any seamstress by the day, aud I should 
think a mixed cheviot would be your best choice. You can have it 
made as you describe, with the waist made tight-fitting, and vest open 
at the front. The color of the poplin you enclose is so very vivid that 
you will require to have it toned ddwn, My advice would be to have a 
black net waist made over silk as near the color of the poplin as pos- 
sible, and then put in poplin siceves. You can make the waist after 
any of the fashions lately illustrated in the Bazan. Have a long 
black satin sash, and trim the skirt around the foot with a full ruche 
of black net to match the waist. 


Scnsontner.—There is no possible reason why you should not have 
two bridemaids at your wedding. If you are to be married in Jane 
you can have a wedding dress of white net, of which there are a great 
many designs this season. A pretty way to have it made would be 
like the illustration in Bazan No.6. Your bridemaids’ gowns can be 
made on the same plan, if you want them to be dressed like you; but 
I should advise theirs being made over rose pink, and then have them 
wear pink sashes and carry bouquets of pink roses. They can wear 
white hate trimmed with roses also. You must have your gown made 
with the skirt longer than in the illustration; but the general style 
will be very charming. Wear a tulle veil fastened with a wreath of 
orange blossoms and daisies. 


Lizzin.—My advice to you is to have a white net waist made to wear 
with your ekirt, as it can be decidedly smart and dressy in effect. 
You will find information as to the making of such a waist in New 
York Fashions of Bazan No. 8; also an illustration. You can put silk 
sleeves of the same color in the bolero jacket, as different sleeves are 
very much worn this year. 


Muse. K.—Poplin is not a good material for what are called tailor- 
made gowns. It looks much better made up in a more elaborate fash- 
ion, and stitched seams would look very badly on it. You had much 
better use cloth or cheviot for any tailor suit. 


Va.entine.—Plain taffeta silk waists are the newest things again 
this season.—Both turned-down and standing collars will be worn; 
leather belts are fashionable, as are also gold ribbons and jewelled 
belts, High-neck gowns, by all means, should be worn by both the 
bridemaids and maid of honor; but you can have a low-neck gown 
made high by using a guimpe and long sleeves of shirred mousseline 
de sole, gauze, or chiffon. The bride's slippers must be of white satin, 
and the gloves of white glacé kid. If brown shoes are worn with the 
tan travelling dress the stockings must be of the same shade: but black 
shoes, except for midsummer and golf wear, are always smarter than 
brown. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


A Twenry-Year's Sunsceiser.—Kerosene is sometimes added to 
the water in which linen is washed to cleanse and whiten the fabric.— 
A good way to remove the stain of furniture-poli«h from your table- 
mats is to wet the yellowed parts thoroughly with a mixture of warh- 
ing-soda and household ammonia, and rub this in with a small scrub- 
bing-brush. Then pour boiling water over the offending spots. Re- 
peat this process several times, wash the mats in the ordinary way, and 
lay out-of-doors in the san to bleach. 


Jorie.—Brussels net or Irish point curtains are in equally good 
taste, but personally I prefer the net, as it wears and launders better 
than the Irish point; both kinds of curtains should be hang on a small 
brass rod which is passed through a hem at the top, and they may fall 
straight from the rod to the floor or be fastened back with a cord and 
tassels, as preferred 


K. B. H.—Domino whist is played with a pack of fifty-two cards by 
four people; it is very much like duplicate whist, but there are a 
few points of difference, and as it is rather a complicated game, which 
would require too much space and time to describe minutely here, I 
advise you to purchase the book called The American Hoyle, which 
comes in a paper cover, and can be bought for fifty cents. This gives 
full directions for playing the game. Progressive domino whist is 
played in the same way as progressive whist; the requisite number of 
tables should be arranged for four people each, and by whatever method 
the hostess pleases the guests slrould find their partners and the table 
at which they start to play. Ali take their seats and play the first 
hand; then the winners of each table move to the table above, the 
losers remaining where they are, but changing partners, so that they do 
not play together for two consecutive hands—so on until the hostess 
announces the last hand. The winners put a wafer or a star on alittle 
card given to every one a8 the game begins, or they hang on their 
dresses and coats a colored ribbon with a little bell attached, and after 
the last hand is played all count their stars or bells, and whoever bas 
won the most gets a prize, there being one prize for the lady and an- 
other for the gentleman winner. Booby prizes are also given to the 
two who have been most unfortunate. A good way of serving the re- 
freshments after the playing is over is to have them served on the 
fame little tables that were used for the card-playing, spreading a large 
napkin on each table. 


Beitx M.—I hope you want them for the naming of a baby! The 
names to which I incline I give in a little list below. Bat in the back 
of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary you will find a long list of names 
for men and women, with their derivatives and their meaning. It will 
be quite worth your while to study it. Margery, Margaret, Ethel, Mil- 
dred, Muriel, Winifred, Pamela, Caro, Dorothy, Elizabeth, Lois, Paula, 
Phyllis, Geraldine, Francesca, Joan, Marion. Do these suggest any- 
thing to you? Some have lovely meanings, which you will flod in the 
dictionary. Abigail, as you will find there, means ‘* My father's joy.” 
Agatha, ** Good, kind”; Elizabeth, “ Worshipper of God.” 


Maxneaner.—Your letter interests me so much. The building of a 
home always appeals strongly to me, even when the beginnings are 
made in one room, And you have, so you tell me,two rooms! Why, 
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my dear Margaret, you are rich, if you did but know it, and the 
possibilities that lie before you many a less-favored person might 
envy. 

You ask about a folding-bed for the living-room, so as to be ready 
for stray guests! Please, Margaret dear, do not begin with a folding- 
bed. You can never get away from the sense of it, and your room 
will never be the same, no matter what you do to it. Have a divan. 
There are three ways in which you can manage one ofthese. If you 
have but little money, let the carpenter make you a common pine box, 
and put your mattress on that. By nailing strips of felting back and 
forth over the open top of this box you can give a certain spring to 
the mattress. Do not have the divan when finished over sixteen or 
seventeen inches high. You may have to have an argument with your 
uphulsterer, unless he knows more than the average, but you insist. 
Then from twenty-seven to thirty-six inches is every bit you ought to 
allow in width; more than that gives you av awkward sitting-place, 
unless cushions are piled nearly to the edge. You could have a divan 
made out of a cot, but then there are the edges of the cot always cut- 
ting into your legs as yon sit down, and that help you to sink into the 
middle of the mattress when you go to bed. 

An ordinary box-spring—a spring covered with bedticking, you 
know—laid on a flat box, or built upon legs and casters, or even 
set upon bricks, makes a delightful divan, and the springs have the 
advantage of being something one can afterward use on a bed. In 
fact, the best divans which are now made by specialists are made on 
this principle—that of having a box-spring laid on a pine box. The 
whole thing can be upholstered afterward, and the box underneath 
may be made into a drawer which pulls in and out, and be locked too, 
if one wishes, and reserved for the storing of one’s winter clothes or 
of silver and valuables. Or the box may simply open and shut; but 
in that case the divan must be dismantled in order to get at the in- 
side. A good many years agol started a young upholsterer making 
divans on this principle, and he has made hundreds like them since. 
He used to charge eighteen dollars for them, and then when he be- 
came a success he charged twenty-five. But you ought to have yours 
made for eighteen, and you will never regret your investment. 


As for your tea table, the simpler it is, the prettier. I would prefer a 
straw one to any that come with too many little turns and arrange- 
ments, or that were advertised as “ combinations."" Always be wary 
of “combinations,” my dear Margaret: they have never the real air 
about them. Of course the prettiest tea table is one of old mahogany, 
bat if that is not possible to you, preserve the simplicities and have 
a little round or square table, rather than get anything that attempts 
to be elegant, and which is only ornate. An embroidered tea-cloth 
will always set your table off, and if I could not have a mahogany table 
with pretty legs—the cover being subordinate—I would rather have a 
common pine table with plainly painted anpretentions legs and covered 
with a dainty cloth than I would all the “fancy” tables, as they are 
called, that pretended to be something which they were not. 

Yes, dress-boxes are good, and they are serviceable when made on 
casters, 80 as to be shoved under the bed, Do not get a wardrobe into 
your parlor, The screen for the bedroom would depend on how mach 
money you had to spend. Japanese screens are so cheap and so pretty 
and they are so well understood that I would have one of those. I 
would be careful about making one, although they are often charming 
when a pretty chintz or some stuff is tacked on to an ordinary frame 
like a clothes-horse, or even when run on narrow brass rods fastened 
to the frame. But do not be led into “ fancy ” things 

As for the rest of your room, build it up as you goon, When you 
have guests, for instance, and you find that the arrangement of your 
furniture does not permit a cozy or an agreeable gathering together, 
study out the problem of a new arrangement for yourself, even if you 
have to change everything in the room. All really succesefal home- 
builders do this. For homes are not made in a day, and nothing that 
is created by a fixed arrangement of the upholsterer or decorator ever 
can have the home feeling in it. 

And now great good-luck and happiness to you! 


Puzziev.—Why put carpet at all on the parlor floor of your average 
$10,000 city house? By all means have a wood carpet or a hard-wood 
floor laid instead, for it is so much more “the thing,” besides being 
more economical in the end and better in every way than a carpet. 
The rugs to put over the wood floor may be bought by degrees, one 
good one at a time, and they will last during a lifetime. If you insist 
upon carpet, I would advise a plain dark wood-brown filling as the best 
thing to go with the buff paper. Figured carpets are little seen, and 
the filling covered with rugs will be charming, but not as good us the 
hard wood, Re-upholeter the furniture with tapestry goods put on 
plainly without Jufting, finished with a gimp which matches. The 
colors in the tapestry should be browns and dull blues, and the hang- 
ings should be of dull blue velours; these colors will go well with the 
walnut farnitare, and 1 think the room if done as I suggest will be a 
comfortable and not a “ bridelike " apartment. Carpet the stairs and 
the hall that has the terra-cotta wall-paper with a plain dark red car- 
pet. There should be no other color except red in the carpet, but there 
may be different shades of that; this will give a pleasant, rich effect; 
but be sure that the reds of the wall-paper and the carpet harmonize. 


GOOD FORM. 


M. L.—An equivocal answer must be given to your question asking 
if the gentlemen guests invited to a tea given by a widow and her 
danghter should leave or send cards for a middle-aged son who is 
practically the head of the family. It is not obligatory for the guests 
to leave their cards for the son, but it is not wrong for them to do so; 
it is, in fact, one of the points of etiquette that each man may decide 
for himself. It is safe to leave cards, but those who do not leave them 
are not erring in etiquette. 


Mas. A. E. D.—A host who is entertaining friends at a hotel or a 
restaurant is in exactly the same position as in entertaining in a 
private house, and should give the order for the meal either before the 
guests arrive or at the table. It is of course correct for a gentleman 
who is entertaining a lady to consult her preferences in ordering @ la 
carte, but the duty of making a proper selection falls entirely on him 
and not on her. A good dinner order to give at a restaurant would be: 


Oysters on the half-shell. 
Clear soup. Rhine wine. 
Boiled fish, dressed cucumbers, 
An entrée. 
A roast, with potatoes and one vegetable. 
Game and salad. 
Fruit and bonbons. 
Coffee and Créme de menthe. 


Claret. 


Eur.—A Tuxed6 or dinner coat is an informal garment that is worn 
only on informal evening occasions, such as at home for the family din- 
ner, when attending or entertaining at a very informal dinner among 
relatives and intimate friends, at a stag dinner, at the theatre, unless 
with a theatre party, and at other times in the winter season when in- 
formal evening dress is en régle. In summer, when the exigencies of 
dress as well as form are somewhat relnxed to suit hot-weather feelings, 
a dinner coat is permissible at functions which in winter would de- 
mand full dress, and at all except the most formal evening affairs it is 
worn. Yet I give it as a safe rule to follow that whenever a man is in 
doubt as to which of the two coats to wear to give the prefergnce to 
the full-dress coat. He is more than likely to find that he has not 
gone astray in his attire, 


Bazan Reaper.—A lady should not go into the hall to meet a gen- 
tleman caller. Even if she knows the caller very intimately, it is ques- 
tionable if she should greet him before he enters the parlor, and cer- 
tainly when she is entertaining another caller it would be the height 
of discourtesy to excuse herself and leave him to meet a new-comer, 
She should remain quietly seated until the last arrival enters, then rise 
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to welcome him. A married woman signs her fall name, keeping her 
own middie name or her father’s vame or both, as she prefers, using 
such a form as Anna Katherine Green Smith, Green being her maiden 
name; when she wishes to indicate her married estate she writes in 
parenthesis under her own name that of ber husband, as— 


Anna Katherine Smith 
(Mrs. James Brown Smith) 


In writing a note of thanks for a wedding-present to a friend of her 
husband whom she has never met,a woman writes exactly as she 
would if writing to one of her own friends—using the first person and 
signing ber full name. Besides acknowledging the gift she should add 
some happy little phrase about being anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of ber husband's friend, or anything else that suggests itself as 
fitting. 


C. B, A.—Deep mourning implies all black, and it is customary for a 
person to wear only black for a year after the death of a parevt. Even 
whité shirt-waists are not quite in keeping in that period; but still, as 
every one nowadays judges for herself what to wear while in mourn- 
ing, if a woman wants to wear white shirt-waists or white dresses she 
may do so without fear of being criticised or condemned as unfeeling. 
The width of border used on mourning stationery and cards is deter- 
mined by the depth of mourning worn: when in deep mourning a 
wide border is correct; after a year has passed from the time of be- 
reavement, and lighter mourning is put on, a narrow border is in corre- 
spondence ; and during the last six months, with half-black, the very 
narrowest border is ** the thing.” It is customary and the fashion for a 
widow to keep her late husband's name, and have on her cards such a 
form as Mrs. John Smith, instead of Mrs. Mary Smith. 


Inquiner.—After a very quiet home wedding the bride occasionally 
sends small boxes of wedding-cake to her own and the groom's rela- 
tives and intimate friends. It is more of a Canadian and English cus- 
tom than American, and is only done occasionally here, but it is such 
a pretty, pleasing little attention to show that it is certain to be hup- 
pily received and appreciated. When a bride has a very quiet home 
wedding she may do pretty much what she pleases as regards what 
she wears and the accessories of her wedding costume. If she is mar- 
ried in a travelling dress the regular custom is to wear a hat and 
gloves, but at such a function she may with propriety wear neither ; 
the men at the wedding should carry their gloves in their hands in- 
stead of wearing them. 


CUISINE. 

“Twenty-xieut Years," Torowro.—From your letter I fancy the 
dish of which you speak to be scalloped oysters au supréme, for which 
you will herewith find a receipt. I hope it may be the solution of 
your culinary problem. Make, first of all, a white sauce, by cooking 
together a heaping teaspoonful each of butter and flour, and adding 
to them slowly a pint of cream in which a bit of soda the size of a pea 
has been dissolved, Let this sauce cool before making the scallop 
Drain all the liqnor from your oysters, and put a layer of them in the 
bottom of a buttered pudding-dish. Sprinkle with dry cracker (not 
bread) crumbs, bits of butter, minced parsley, and a tiny pinch of celery- 
salt and white pepper. Now pour over all some of the cream sauce, 
Put in another layer of oysters, then more seasoned crumbe and sauce, 
until the dish is full. The sauce must nearly cover the oysters. 
the top sprinkle crumbs and dot with pieces of butter. 
oven until light brown in color, and serve at once. 


Over 
Cook in a hot 


Twenty Years’ Sunsoemmer.—Pité de foie gras comes prepared in 
tins or in porcelain jars called terrines, and is served in many different 
forms and combinations; it is put between thin slices of buttered 
bread to make dainty sandwiches for afternoon teas and picnics, and 
it is made with other viands into fancy moulds, and served as a course 
ut a luncheon or at a dinner. It would, however, be hardly feasible 
for any one to attempt these fancy combinations at home unless one 
has an experienced cook, and the usual thing is to order them at a ca- 
terer’s and serve them as an entree or as a relish. But there is one 
way of preparing paté de foie gras with aspic jelly, called en Bellevue 
that one may safely attempt at home; I have had great success with 
it, and it makes a most delicious dish. The receipt for aspic jelly, made 
with a good meat extract, may be found in any reliable cook-book ; 
after the jelly is prepared it is combined with the foie gras in the fol 
lowing way—individual timbale moulds or a large ring mould may be 
used: Put into the mould first is a design done in the whites of hard- 
boiled eggs; the design is fastened together with a little liquid jelly, 
and when it has partly hardened a layer of jelly about one-quarter of 
an inch deep is added ; when this has partly hardened, a layer of foie 
gras is added, then another layer of jelly and another of foie gras, and 
so ov, jelly and foie gras, until the mould is fall. The litule or big forms 
are tarned out on a flat dish with shredded lettuce or chopped celery 
put about, and mayonnaise is passed with the course. This is a salad 
course, and crackers and cheese are passed with it, 


Mes. N. D. H.—You ask for some receipts of dishes made by the 
housekeepers of Revolutionary war times, avd for a description of 
some of their modes of cookery, their utensils, etc. 

Quantity rather than variety characterized the cuisine of the period 
of which you speak. Boiled and roasted meats, boiled vegetables and 
puddings, and bread and cake formed the chief articles of every-day 
diet. On holidays and festive occasions elaborate and generous pre- 
parations were made, for the souls of our great-grandmothers de- 
lighted in hospitality. The soup of those days may be described as 
both “meat and drink,” for in many cases the meat from which the 
stock was made was not removed from the liquid, but to it were added 
carrots, parsnips, onions, and potatoes. These were boiled until ten- 
der. Then into the boiling soap were dropped pieces of dough, which 
soon swelled to treble their original size. When these dumplings were 
done the “soup” was ready to be served in bowls, and of itself formed 
ahearty meal. Boiled apple dumplings were a favorite dessert, as was 
apple cake. This was made by adding chopped apples and spices to 
an ordinary cake-batter. Another dish which might not appeal to the 
faxtidious nineteenth-century appetite was made of pieces of meat of 
various kind folded into a large piece of tripe, which was then tied 
securely with stout string. This was put over the fire in a pot of cold 
water and allowed to come slowly to a boil. After the meat had 
cooked about eight hours the pot was removed from the crane, and the 
meat allowed to cool in the liquor in which it had been cooked, with a 
heavy weight resting upon it to press it. When cold the mass was re- 
moved from the liquor, and sliced as needed. Boiled minute-pudding, 
made of buckwheat flour, was often served, as was pumpkin bread, 
Griddle-cakes were cooked upon iron griddles suspended above the fire 
in the huge kitchen fireplace. Pots for boiling hang in the same man- 
ner from the old crane, with the sight of which we are all familiar. 
For roasting, a tin oven was used. This was somewhat after the pat- 
tern of the ** blower” now placed before grate fires. It rested on two 
feet, and across it from side to side ran a bar, from which the fowl or 
meat was hung. Beneath was a pan to catch the drippings. The bar 
could be turned by means of a handle on the outside of the oven. The 
oven containing the article to be roasted was set on the hearth, close 
to the glowing bed of coals, and as the housewife went about her 
work she would from time to time turn the bar, that her meat might 
be equally cooked on all sides. 

The articles of food differed greatly in various parts of the country, 
the Dutch settlers in New Jersey and New York having some dishes 
that were probably unknown to the New England settlers. But in all 
the States the mode of cookery was about the same, and it is to be 
supposed that some dishes were popalar in all the colonies, as, for in- 
stance, the doughnat, which was probably seen as often on the table 
of the Dutchman as on that of the Puritan. In those days these 
indigestible, if toothsome, morsels were made in large quantities, 
it being customary to make enough at one time to last for several 
months. 
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SARDOU'S NEW PLAY IN PARIS. 

[ TNDER the fetching but somewhat misleading title 
J of ** Pamela, Marchande de Frivolités,” Sardou has 

dramatized the story of the escape of the little dauphin 

from the Temple, in which he firmly believes. 


We went recently to the dress rehearsal, one of the 
most brilliant and enthusiastic affairs I have seen for a 
long time at the theatre. Think that Sardou, academi 
cian, one of the celebrities of the world, who has scarcely 
known avything but success in all the worlds, a-many 
years ago when he was young and penniless, after giving 
up his medical studies beeause he had not money enough 
to go on with them, wandered under the lilacs of the 


Luxembourg gardens and ate the half-opened buds be- 
cause be was hungry and-had nothing else. This was in 
1852. Forty years and more later he still writes plays at 
his country house at Marly-le-Roi of summers, and al 
most with the regularity of the change of the seasons 
brings them out of winters 


More than that, he is one of the best stage-managers 
in the world. He looks after everything himself—designs 
the stage-setting, arranges the costumes, even sees that 


they are cut and fitted properly, and takes a rdle if any 
one gives out. At‘ press night,” or the dress rehearsal, 
one rarely catches sight of him tasting the sweets of glory 
in the grandeur of a baignoire, like the average writer. 
He is generally behind the scenes putting the play 
through 


To tell you about it, however. To begin with, it is one 
of the most loosely constructed plays that Sardou has 
ever written. To my mind there is scarcely a dramatic 
moment in it, and its whole interest, which is very great, 
lies in the fact that it is the development and exposition 
of a possible historical theory. The time is June, 1795; 
the scene opens in the house of Barras, in the reign of the 
Convention. Pamela, the fascinating merchant of frivol 
ities, who, of course, is Réjane, and who looks just as her 
name sounds, has come to make Barras a visit, ostensibly 
to recommend a new kind of biscuit for the army which 
she sells, really to intrigue in some sort of way about the 
dauphin Pamela wears the most lovely frock you can 
dream of, of white cré@pe, painted with vines of pink roses 
and green leaves, with a charming little bolero of pink 
velvet, and a white straw hat finished with a large knot of 
black velvet—and all the costumes are enchanting. Why 
cannot men go back to the styles of the Directoire days, 
to that of Barras in gray knee-breeches, a redingote of 
lilac cloth with pale blue revers dotted with little bou 
quets of pink roses, white silk stockings flowered with 
pale blue, and a powdered wig? This magnificent crea 
ture is rapidly yielding to the charms of the bewitching 
Pamela, when, to her intense indignation, a man and a wo- 
man, evidently belonging to high life, to whom she has 
rented a part of her house, are brought in under arrest as 
suspects. They are a Mrs. Atkins, an English woman, 
and her colleague, about whom we in the confidence of 
the author are given to understand there is something ex- 
tremely mysterious, especially since a plan of the Temple 
is discovered upon them 

What surprises us is that i the face of all this evidence 
Barras lets them go. The play goes on for some time be- 
fore we realize, what Pamela and the rest do not know till 
quite the end, that Barras is apparently conniving at the 
dauphin's escape, and one has to be pretty well up in the 
history of that period. to remember that documents show 
that the Convention had every interest to keep the little 
king alive, and in the belief of many really did do so. 


The second act is one that we followed with almost 
breathless suspense, even forgetting that mistrust which 
is one’s first impulse towards a historical revival. It is 
the Prison of the T@mple, the anti-chamber leading to the 
apartment of the little king, to whom Barras, with Jose 
yhine Beaubarnais, afterwards the Empress Josephine, 
Madame Tallien, and Madame Pamela, the Marchande de 
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Frivolités have come on that celebrated visit which he 
is known in history to have made to the dauphin on the 
9th Thermidor 

Simon, the cruel jailor, left the prison the 19th of Jan 
uary, 1794. Two days afterwards the little dauphin was 
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imprisoned in one room almost without dir and without 
light, where he took his meals only through a narrow open- 
ing, and had to defend them against the vermin, with which 
his clothes were filled, and the rats, in which he staid six 
months without ever having the door opened. It is from 
the lips of Laurent, the new jailor, who, history tells us, 
Barras gave to the child, and who was a relative of Jose 
phine, that we hear this piteous tale told to the three hor 
ror-struck women. ‘Is the child there?” one of them 
asks. ‘‘ May we look at him?” The jailor carefully draws 
the bolts in a little window in the opposite door. We of 
the audience look in too. He is sitting, as he sits all day 
long, with his head leaning on his hands. He eats no- 
thing, his ankles and knees are swollen from lack of exer- 
cise, and he refuses to follow the physician's directions 
and let Laurent rub them; all day he sits with his head 
leaning on his hands. 

“Oh, may I speak to him?” asks Pamela of the enam- 
ored Barras. We of the audience, I assure you, sit quite 
breathless as the bolts of the prison door are drawn, as the 
door opens, and as that little king over whose sufferings 
we cried in our childish days walks out, a pale, slender 
child of ten, so simple, so naif, so humanly sweet that 
I am afraid real tears stand in our eyes and in many 
people's eyes as we look at him. Madame Pamela takes 
a dainty pocket-comb out of her little handkerchief-bag, 
and for the first time in nearly two years the child feels a 
soft woman’s hand on his long fair hair, and bursts into 
convulsive sobs, and throws his arms around Pamela's 
neck, and says, as she presses him to know what is the 
matter, ‘‘ Oh, it reminds me so of mamma!” Bravo! the 
touch of human nature, M. Sardou, that makes all the 
world akin! 


Madame Pamela promises the child to give him his 
freedom if he will be good and do what the doctor tells 
him to do; and save him she does in the next three acts. 
Historically, the escape of the dauphin was made possi- 
ble from the fact that in-1792 a new wall was built round 
the left side of the Temple, and that Palloy, the citoyen 
charged with its construction, did the work as careless] 
as possible in a few days, without bothering himself 
either about the foundations, or the crypt, or the cellars, 
and that this wall opened upon a lonely street where no 
one ever passed. 

A party of royalists are supposed to have disguised 
themselves as carpenters, to have rented a little shop un- 
der the wall, to have made a breach in the wall, and 
through this to have received the dauphin, carried out of 
the Temple by a laundress in a basket of soiled linen. Of 
course in Sardou’s play the laundress fails, and Madame 
Pamela takes her place. And in the end the little king 
gathers his supporters around him among the hay-makers 
in the country, and they kiss his hand as ‘* Monseigneur.” 

Would that one might believe that somewhere amid 
green grass and green fields the little dauphin one day 
found freedom, even though obscure! Sardou believes 
it. And the more one reads of the mysteries that sur- 
rounded the facts of Louis XVIIth’s death, the more one 
fecls that it might, after all, have been true. K. pre F. 


THE STORY OF A VIOLIN. 
‘i. associations belonging to any object of panty 
which has a history are often surprising. . Throug 

the number of celebrated names it calls to mind, and the 
personages it seems to bring to sight, the spirits it sum- 
mons from the vasty deep, few such objects have more of 
these associations than those which surround a little violin 
which Ole Bull once exhibited at a Conversazione of the 
Musical Society of London at St. James’s Hall 

This violin was made by Gaspar di Salo, one of the first 
of the great violin-makers. The table, or top, was of the 
very rare aud old Swiss pine that grows on the Italian side 
of the Alps, and that seems to be as resonant with sweet 
sound as if it had absorbed into itself the air, the sun, the 
song of Italy. All the other wood used in the construction 
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of the instrument is of equal age and vibrant quality. Its 
ornamentation is by Benvenuto Cellini, whose artistic life 
began with wonderful work in minute figures in gold, and 
continued with work quite as wonderful on colossal figures 
in bronze —at first the most delicate filigranes, medals, 
crucifixes, chalices for Pope Clement VII., and afterwards 
the great Christ in the chapel of the Pitti Palace, and 
the Perseus in the Piazza del Gran Duca in Florence. 
One piece of his work, which the Pope gave the Emperor 
Charles V., was a prayer - book, whose covers of pure 
gold were embossed with miniature figures in low relief 
and with dainty arabesques in enamel pointed with pre- 
cious stones. It cost the Pope, then Cardinal de’ Medici, 
ten thousand crowns. This was the same Pope who de- 
clared lawful the marriage of Henry VIII. of England 
with his cousin, Catharine of Aragon, and whose bull, 
issued some months later, led to the separation of the 
Church of England from that of Rome. The same Pope 
was he that married to the heir of the French throne his 
niece, Catharine de’ Medici, the probable author of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. She was the mother-in- 
law of Mary Stuart—a name to conjure with, summoning 
Black Bothwell and Rizzio, with all Italy’s music, and the 
great ghosts of Elizabeth and Essex and Cecil, of Bacon 
and Shakespeare and Spenser and Raleigh, of the famous 
captains Frobisher and Drake, and all the rest of that 
mighty group. When his work upon this violin was 
done, the Cardinal Aldobrandini paid Cellini three thou- 
sand ducats for it,and gave it to the Treasury of Inn- 
spruck, in the Tirol, where it remained as a curiosity, and 
unstrung, until the French took the town, when it was 
carried to Vienna and sold to the Councillor Rjheazhek, 
a Bohemian gentleman, who added it to a remarkable col- 
lection of ancient instruments, and refused large sums of 
money for it 

If all these names have no direct connection with our 
violin, yet they come near enough to it to be remembered 
when it is in hand, as if they belonged to a company clus- 
tering together and looking over one’s shoulder. What 
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one of the long-surviving giants of art of the great cinque- 
cento period, indeed, may not have dropped into Cellini's 
atelier while he wrought upon the little angel and the mer- 
maid? For the head of this especial violin is carved in the 
likeness of an angel's face, with waving hair about it; and 
behind the angel, incongruously enough, is a tiny’mer- 
maid, whose fish -shaped extremity is wrought in green 
and golden scales. On the neck are arabesques in crim- 
son and ultramarine and gold, and below the bridge is 
another mermaid—this time in bronze. The bridge itself 
represents two intertwining fishes. The exceeding beauty 
and grace of the carving used to win the enthusiastic word 
of Thorwaldsen—Thorwaldsen, whose saying that in sculp- 
ture the clay was like the earthly life, the plaster cast was 
death, but the shining marble was the risen spirit, is as im- 
mortal as his statues—who was the friend of Hans Christian 
Andersen, that friend of all of us. 

Ata time when Europe was wild over the performances 
of Ole Bull, the owner of this violin became acquainted 
with the Norwegian, and had many a long conversation 
with him as to the value of various woods in the making 
of violins, as to the reducing of a curve here or the lifting 
of an arch there in the production of tone; but he would 
not sell the Treasury-Chamber violin even to the Wizard 
of the North. When he died, however, the violinist had 
the privilege of purchasing it. He found that, although 
it was some hundreds of years old, it had never been 
played upon, as it was not only not strung, but it had no 
bar inside, nor any trace of one. The long lines and curves 
with which its interior has since been engrailed were writ- 
ten by the magic wand of Ole Bull himself—whether the 
bow said to have been ornamented by Cellini with two 
miniature tritons cut in ivory, or that which the Queen 
of Norway and Sweden gave him, the more than twoscore 
diamonds in one end of which 
used to flash as if the stars were 
singing—every tone and vibra- 
tion drawing its own signature 
within. 

Yet I doubt if the player cared 
so much to use this gem of an 
instrument, with its clear and 
silvery tone, as he did his noble 
Guarnerius, or his reedy and 
golden Stradivarius, inlaid with 
ebony and ivory in garlands, 
among which birds and serpents 
wove their way in and out, and 
of which he used to speak as hav- 
ing a sweet insinuating voice. 


= 
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OU need something to 
build you up, to insure 


a Healthy Appetite, and 
to bring refreshing sleep. 
Then, why not try 


onic 


Itisa Tower of Strength 
to the Convalescent and 
a Malt Extract without an 


equal. 


D* Mary Green, author 
of “Food Products of 
theWorld,” says:“For Moth- 
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We 
have the largest mano. 
factory in the world trom 
which we sell direct to the con 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
“tng the profits of the dealer and the com. 
Missions of Lhe agents. No money required 
anul ty tt een ped on hangs reed 
in yourown bouse. 


Sold on instalments. Easy pa 
\ for catalogue at once if you bn qn y 
the greatest bar; aun ever offered. Write 
your name anc 





$155.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


OLETTES Pe 
10b s Violets) Ov..czAn 


PERFUMES 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROYAL CGILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


ZK... TEBGRAND (08/24-PERFUMERY) 11, Place de la Madeleine. PARIS 


Ss Aly IE RII 
| The only awarded at the Paris i | E 


Exhibition 1889. 
V E L. © | HYGIENIC, azansanr oeeathis | ) 
TOILET POWDER— CEE. FAY, o lnventer | 


_9, Rue de ia Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘ “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 





‘ every Organ and Piano 
twenty-five years. 
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A New Book 


By MAURUS JOKAI 


THE LION OF JANINA; Or, The Last Days of the Janissaries. A Turkish 
Novel. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


It is a stirring, fascinating story; a curious blending of roses and blood, love and hate, fidelity 
of the delights of the harem and of brutal butchery. Moreover, 


it is a valuable and graphic description of Turkish misrule.—Brook/yn Standard- Union. 


and treachery, courage and cruelty ; 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 

















Stamped on every 
Yard of Seivage. 




















The Prince of Enter- 
\, tainers. Music, Song 
~~ _ , and Story. The Gra- 
phophone'srepertoire 
covers the whole 
range of melody. Re- 
productions of band and orchestral 
music, operatic choruses, vocal and 
instrumental soloists, of speeches 
and of the funny sayings of comedi- 


ans. Every pleasure that appeals to 
the ear. One can instantly record 


and immediately reproduce his own 
song or speech. A most fascinating 
invention, infinite in its variety and 
never failing in its powers of enter- 
tainment. Anyone can wind it and 
operate it. Graphophones are sold 
for $10 and up. 
Write for Catalogue F. 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Dept. F 

1155, 1157, 1159 B’way, New York C steaha 





Bicycle $5Q 


By confining our ef- 


forts to making but one model 
we this year produce the finest 


bicycle yet made. Have you 
seen it? The Waverley Catalogue is free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TheSinger 2 © 
= chee Automatic thy Children Goe In 


Paris LATEST ttn acento aig eds ten ch be 
Lingerie AND Ss 


corrects that tendency—$2.00 to $2.75. 
Have you noticed whether your child 

consisting of the | BEST 

latest creations in 


toes in? 
Matinees, Negligees, 


Or it may have ankles that turn eas ly. 
We have shoes to remedy that also, $1.50. 

‘Chemises, Skirts 

and Gowns 


And for ordinary wear there are 
in all forming 


definite reasons why our Children’s 
Shoes are better than the general run: 

the largest & choicest collection 

they have ever imported 


! 


Stern Bros: 


direct special attention 
to their 









HAS MOST ROOM 
UNDER ARM 


special lasts, special sizes—so that all 
can be correctly fitted—and special 
precautions against anything that 
may injure or deform the foot. 


(PRS d Take, for instance, our Dongola Top Shoe with calf 
. ae ” foxing and a wide solid leather sole. made on an 
- - easy last—as sensible a shoe as boy or gir! can wear 


to school. We guarantee not only perfect fit, but 


v\ est 23d St. Absolutely the Simplest, Lightest-Running, Best-Gonstructed a oy 
Strongest Chain-Stitch Sewing Machine ever invented. a adhe ila a i 
, Has neither shuttle nor bobbin. No tensions to adjust. | best manner, at ihe least cost. For 4 cents postage 
°€ thoroughly revised Always ready when needle is threaded. 
ARPER S und classified, will sd {60-62 West 23d St., N. Y.} 


<<. Segtacocule,| &° THE SINGER MANUFACTURING €0.  aossine - 


SHOPPI N Cc and business of all kinds in 
' | New York by a ladyof ex 
ten cents OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. | perience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular ref 

' erences. MRS. H. H. SAW YER, 832 7th Ave., N.Y. 


KNOX’S wees HATS. 
EPERS POMPADOU 
| Is x 


_ 194 Fifth Avenue (Fifth 
WELCOME ©) > | Avenue Hotel), New York. 


covered by United States and Foreign on } 1" 
~—~wem Patents, soft and pliable, stylish and 5 Recognized Standard of 
} beautiful. Will outwear any skirt 4 P as ‘ " = 
Ped and be clean and fresh all the time. Excellence Everywhere. 
Does not scratch or injure the most a ~ . 
~ delicate fabric or shoes, and is a revela- Ladies Felt Hats In all 
tion to those discouraged with cords, 


velveteens, plushes, braids, etc. Now colors. All mail orders 


try Feder's and learn also from experi 


Your dress- : receive prompt and care- 
| ful attention. 


Impeortant.— In yx Pompadour bind- h | 
ing take not t r protection, 


ne FEDER'S is 
s every yard. 














As the or y perfect dress edge 





THIS STAMP is on all genuine 
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PRIESTLEY 















@00000000008 THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE @@@@eeoeeoooe 


LEICHNER’S ermine-powver 
These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 


a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. | 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


re CLOTHS 


AND 


GARMENTS. 


( Proofed by the perfected process, ) 
They shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable 
A “ Cravenette ” answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, 
for a Cravenette Suit or Garment is suitable for sunshine or rain 
FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 





‘Zam not afraid of the rain, 
My cloak is a@ Priestley * Crav- 
enetle;* water rolls right off.” 





Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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MAISON : HARPER’S BAZAR a 
LAFERRIERE ; CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS ond 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ”", MANTEAUX 
au COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
SVOVOVOVTOVeVIVaveVvevey 


LPHAi 


VENTILAT 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 
ont cates: 6 a Coats ) COMPLETE aces 
AIST . . . . . \ COSTUME 4 . . . 
SLEEVE. ....23 “ 


All Patterns Medium Size—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money should accompany order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


“< 


Constable Kuo. 


Spring 





Suits and Wraps. 


Paris and London Styles now on show. 


' Ovevueveveveveveveve~s 


enn Street Dresses, Tailor-made Costumes. 
EN Se en eeiiiay oe 


Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion Lawn and Grenadine ] Jresses. 


ee ee ee ee et Oe 





Plate, number ....... sf fk. er ee ee cents. : : inns : / . 
DRES S SHIELD English Top Coats, Cloth Capes, 
| Lace Mantles. 
It’s in the fluting. Try them ! a by ——e | DIRS oc 00 00cccdntisanegevatdetcindonyianemnsiodten 
ple pair mailed for asc. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 
ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. Dade: cedctisensbatocnns cskstmetdaenas betnsercveen es 


PARKER, STEARNS & SuTTON, Established 1879. 
226, 227, 228, 229 South St. New York. 
7PSILANTI UNDERWEAR. Sold in all cities 
and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 55 and 56, off page 252. 





| Droadovay AZ 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS, 
BY GUY WETMORE OAKRY!. 
II. 
THE FISH AND THE FISHERMAN. 


A fisher was casting his flies in a brook, 
According to laws of such sciences, 
With a patented reel and a patented hook 
And a number of other appliances ; 
And the thirty-fifth cast, which he vowed was the last 
(It was figured as close as a decimal), 
Brought snddenly out of the water a trout 
Of measurements infinitesimal 


This fish had a way that would win him a place 
In the best and most polished society, 

And he looked at the fisherman full in the face 

vith a visible air of anxiety; 

Ile murmured “ Alas!” from his place on the grass, 
And then, when he'd twisted and wriggied, he 

Remarked im a pet that his heart was upset, 
And digestion all higgledy-piggledy. 


*T request,” he observed, “to be instantly flung 
Once again in the pool I've been living in.” 

The fisherman suid: “ You will tire out your tongue: 
Do you see any sign of my giving in? 

Pat you back in the pool? Why, you farnons foul, 
1 have eaten much smaller and thinuer fish. 

You're not salmon or sole, but I think, on the whole, 
You're a fairly respectable dinner fish.” 


The fisherman's cook tried her hand on the trout, 
And with varions herbs she embellished him; 
He was lovely to see, and there ien't a donwbt 
That the fisherman's family relished him, 
For the children, in spite of his weight (which was slight), 
Devoured the trout with much eagerness, , 
Avowing vo dish could compare with that fish, 
Notwithstanding his singular meagreness. 


And THe morat, you'll find, is, althongh it ie kind 
To grant favors that people are wishing for, 

Still a dinner you'll lack if you chance to throw back 
In the pool little trout that you're fishing for; 

If their pleading you spurn you will certainly learn 
That berbs will deliciously vary ‘em: 

It is needless to state that a trout on a plate 
Seats several in the aquarium! 





Qs 
AS \WQ05T: Gcece — ee ee 
“T thought,” said Dawkins, “that yon said you didn't think much of 
Bradbury as a pianist, and here you have taken a box for his recital.” 
“IT didn't know,” answered Morely, “a better way to show my con- 
tempt for him as a musician than by taking a box and leaving it empty 


Ile. * Now 1 vot 


WILL GIVE ME YOUR HAND—”™ 
She, \Toaiws 18 so suppEN '” 





THE NEW WOMAN 


nY OWA S HENRY Wenn 
Wen the Lord slyly came 
And a rib stole from Adam, 
Giving Eden a dame 


And the fret man a madam, 


All beanty had birth, 
And moet that was human 
And gladdening to earth 
Came with the new woman 
New joy filled the land: 
Single blessedness doubled ; 
Then the Lord stayed His hand 
And our ribs left untroubled 


But now, with a moan, 

Man is asking, impassioned, 
From what funny bone 

In this New Woman fashioned ? 


With physics and law 

Her el quence streams su 
If not made from a jaw, 

It really would seem so, 


’ 





AN INTERESTING 
“WHat DID YOU DISCUSS AT THE CLUB TO-Day ?” 


“ Noruine, 


We JU8T TALKED." 


Does the New Woman, then, 
In her singular rabies, 
Find nothing in mey— 
Next to nothing in babies ? 


Alas and alack! 
Oh Moses, and murther! 
I'd see the Old back, 
And the New Woman further. 


See, sisters, I kneel. 

Though I don’t often meddle, 
And I pray, ease the wheel ; 

O woman, back-pedal ! 


—@——— 

Mas. Batnunipes. “ Thé girls of to-day should be 
taught ta aay No.'” 

Mes. Heroes. “That's what I think, The pert 
things all say * Nit.’" 


—.___ 


“ Reggie Littleton is sach a conceited thing,” said 
Molly. ** He called me a man-hater just because he 
heard I said I didn't like him.” 


MEETING, 


on the evening of his reeital.” 





A. DISTURBING 
Doctor, “Writ, 1's TEN TO ONE Yor 
Patient, *“ Wuat! 
Doctor, “Ou xo. 


THE AMATEUR VOCAL CLUB. 


The manner in which this club came to be formed 
was simple enough. Certain sneceptible amateurs, 
after hearing the great singers at the Metropolitan 
Opera-llouse throw their voices over the heads of 
the orchestra into every department of that vart 
house, swore to sing some day or die in the attempr. 
For the sake of mutual encouragement, and perliaps 
—v as well, they banded themselves together 
nto the Vocal Cinb. 

It looked so easy at firet they felt enre they could 
sing in that calm, exalted, relaxed way, if they only 
tried. But when they experimented on their friends, 
the resnits somehow did not prove satixfactory, for 
most of these novices were troubled with that pain- 
ful Anglo-Saxon reserve which is fatal to art ex- 
pression 

Still, there was a resolute remnant of twenty-five, 
and out of these hardened, hollow-eyed euthusiasts 
was formed the Amateur Vocal Club 

They had but one aim—to produce tones. 

People who really sang were strictly barred out. 
The club acknowledged but one object—vocaliza- 
tion for the sake of vocalization, pure and simple; 
te place the voice forward for the sake of having it 
there 

The devotees of this cult of the voice followed a 
variety of only genuine methods, each taught by the 
best teacher in New York. A majority were in the 
throaty stage; when they produced tones, it was as 
though their deadliest enemy held them by the neck. 
These people concentrated their efforts upon loosening 
or freeing the voice. They spent hours every day 
doing loud exercises in secluded parts of their homes 
Some, on the other. hand, were trying to focus their 
tones; they hummed softly to themselves al! day as 
they went about their work. In this class were a few 
who only practised lying down, with their fingers to 
their noses, 

Some sang through their eyes or the tops of their 
heads; others with their tongues, their lips, their 
teeth; the majority through their noses. 

The sobject of breathing divided the clab—one half 
was all for training the diaphragm to act, claiming 
that if you only breathed low, you could not help get- 
ting your tones forward; while the otber half insisted 
that right breathing followed naturally when the voice 
was placed. 

If there was one characteristic, however,-in which 
the amateurs were practically united, it was in the 
use of the mouth. They all agreed that that onght to 
be wide open—* like a yawn,” they said; all but one 
obstinate man, who persisted in singing with set teeth, 
for fear of letting his voice get away from him 

After the supplementary opera season was over, the 
Amateur Voca! Club gave a concert—late in April. 

The occasion was a memorable one. Much difficulty 
had been experienced in making up the programme. 
A motion was therefore made and that all the 
members should sing, but in alphabetical order. And 
80 the concert was held in a sumptuous private house, 
with an awning, a butler, and a luxurious buffet. 

re were just one hundred people present, sevent y- 
five to listen. The latter had been carefully selected, 





DIAGNOSIS! 
WON'T SKE ME TO MORROW 


ANY D-DANGER, DocToOR 7” 
THOSE AKK MERELY MY OFFICE HOURS.” 


and were proved and tried friends or near and dear 
relatives of the former. 

When the Soprano rose to sing, her eyes stood ont 
from her head, dark rings of despair showing under 
them. Her sheet of music trembled in her moist hand, 
She had known every nete and word by heart once—it 
seemed ages ago, in the dim past. Now the song ap- 
peared to her absolutely new and unfamiliar, Her 
voice at the start was so small and colorless with 
fright that she stopped at the end of the first line. 

“ Never mind,” sald a cheerful relative in the andi- 
ence. 

“Go on,” murmured the accompanist, giving her 
the note over and over aguin. 

The Seprano’s voice immediately soared ont into 
the room, fall, round, and clear. She forget the plano, 
the score, the awe-inepiring andience. She worked 
up to ber climax with startling fervor; but enddenly, 
seeing the high note ahead, she fell to thinking of ber 
method, and was lost. At the note before the top a 
combination of consonants threw her voice back, aud 
she stopped, thoroughly disgusted. 

The andience, wrought toa high pitch of enthusiasm 
by her artistic crescendo, collapred suddenly as the 
melody remained suspended in air; while the accom- 

anist sat hovering over the keys with widespread 
mands, ready to give the great culminating chord, 
But he never got a chance, for the Soprano sank into 
a wide arm-chair, and exclaimed, tearfully, 

*“T don't know what's the matter with me to-night !" 

The principal Tenor was a large man with a beard, 
who sang in a small, pinched voice, looking down 
fixedly upon his masic, and hugging the piano for 
protection, He wore an expression of hopeless gloom 
thronghout a Venetian serenade in waltz time. A 
barst of applause greeted him. It was observed that 
the moment he stopped singing he talked in a charm- 
ing, free voice, and wore a jevial expression 

All the twenty-five members sang. Fifteen said 
they had colds, Among the colds was that of the star 

ase. His voice was so large that this was not an 
ordinary cold; it embraced the whole house, went ont 
under the awning, and travelled some distance up the 
street. A subdued murmur ran through the club and 
its guests. It was evident that the bacillus of pro- 
fessionaliem was slowly buat surely eating its way into 
the Bass. If there had been any doubt about it earlier 
in the evening, it was removed when he was heard 
arguing impressively over a glass of champagne at 


“Tye. 

*You must remember,” he was saying, as he 
shrugged his shoulders, “ Edouard de Reezke has 
his voice, and I have mine.” At that he allowed the 
butler to replenish his glass. 

Ah, that supper! The menus were hand-painted, 
mostly with Wagner Leitmotivs avd Italian exercises, 
sarrounded by birds, frogs, aud other singers in natare. 
On the centre table reposed an enormous calf's head, 
its jaws wide open, and, to show that nothing had 
been forgotten, the tongue, lying inside, was perfectly 
and beautifully flat, as it ought to have been for the 
best tone-produaction. 

After the concert the Amateur Vocal Cinb staggered 
along for a while, wotil it disintegrated with the warm 
weather. Nobody knows what it will do next season. 





